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“Rayon” and West Texas 
Old “Cotton Belt’ Dangers 


PROPOS of our recent discussion g 
the increased use of artificial sill 
our cotton tarmers wiil be interested ig 


the following paragraph from a recen 
London dispat h to the New York Jour 


nal of Commerce :— 
a) ‘At the present time Britain is tt 


second largest producer ir the world off 
artificial silk, the United States being 
the first with an estimated annual pro 
duction of 35 million poumds. Britain’ 
output last year was between 24 and 2 
million pounds, while that of Germany 
next in order, was only slightly less 
; As to the future, there appears td 
be unlimited confidence that it will ex 
pand at a still greater rate. Young ag 
the industry is it has already created 
r industries Artificial silk, of 

its trade nani Ra yon’ ha 

way into every branch of thé 

‘nglish textile trades fu rnishing ther 
a with fresh scope, and entirely new rangé 

ILLOW FARMS: f activities. Provided that its pricé 
\ /~ aliows ior Its use tor articles Of popu 


its further enormou 


TW *xpansion is declared to be assured.’ 
”, 4 “Rayon” is undoubtedly one of th 


factors cotton mills and 

mers have to reckon with a 

the future of the cotton industry is con 
sidered 














Apropos of what we wrote abou 
West Texas, it is alse interesting t¢ 
turn to this statement by V. H. Schof 
felmeyer, agricultural editor of th 
Dallas News: “The greatest potentia 
cotton-raising empire in the United 


HE farm papers are telling us more and more States, and possibly of the world, prob 
about up-to-the-minute farmers who get weather ably is that vast. territory known § 


West Texas, which last year produced 


reports and market quotations by radio and then some 1,800,000 bales of cotton withou 


half trying and some day is liable tq 
cash in by speeding their produce to market by truck, produce 3,000,000 or 4,000,000 bales, onc 
, the farmers master the technique of cot 

Many a handsome profit has been made by rushing tomcuinian eat tase, AG te te 
2 = cry about foreign cotton production i 
perishable fruit and vegetable crops to market and India, Egypt, or Australia and: Soufl 
° ° f h America has little chance to compet 
getting top prices for them, with West Texas for the mere reaso 
that West Texas is settled with cotto 
growers who have come from cotton 
raising sections of Texas and othe 


You can turn that trick get you there in half. 
time and again with ara- . the time, especially with Bouthers sates and whe know te 


business It is something entirely dif 


dio set and a tank well “Standard’’ Gasoline. ferent to introduce cotton into a fo 


eign country and depend upon coolie la 


filled with “‘Standard”’ e « ¢ noe: der te Givelenmant: 


Gasoline, the all-weather, “STANDARD” FARM SERVICE Vineinla Dialew Move 
fi f ] The Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) has spent irginia airy ews 
sure-fire, motor fuel, over fifty years developing and improv- L' IUDOUN breeders showed their fait 


ing petroleum products for farm use and in dairy cattle and in the case of Guert 


It’s the up- and- coming keeps abreast of the times. Every addi- seys particularly when at the recent con 


onal ‘*Stz ard”’ pro ] p - } i 
tional “Standard” product you begin us signment sale they paid an average oO 


¢ 4 : P : c ee 
way to do it. What S your ing brings more comfort, pleasure, leisure $240 each for 36 animals. It was 


? WI ~— h pod a Mcrae sna yen for perfect day for the sale and the offer 
next crop: rats the a = ng aaa erowerwe pee aver ings were attractive The willingnes 
Oni Meter Gls UNS Grenen; Hue Pronses of the Loudoun breeders to buy goo 


. W , . 
top price? here s your separates, harness and household oils. cattle reflects one reason for the cou 


Insist on “Standard” products for come 


best market? A truck will plete satisfaction. ty's high agricultural standing and 


the same time indicates that the sour 
agricultural future of the county 

STANDARD OIL COMPANY (New Jersey) pretty definitely established. The to 
: price of the sale was $670, paid by Mrs 
Baltimore, Maryland M. N. Keith, Warrenton, for Benton! 


Gem 110813, Virginia's state champi 


ee . 9 in class D. Foremost Actor, consigne 
by the Emmadine Farm, brought t 
next highest figure of $520. 
| sé 
Liked ‘Forty Years of 


GASOLINE ageedl 
: WE USE The Progressive Farmé 


once every week in our classroof 
, study of vocational agriculture. We cof 
BASED ON 5 O YBARS’® EXPERIENCE sider it one of our best studies, bei 
timely, seasonal, and sound. Amof 
—n | other things from which wehave derivé 
great benefit was the serial, “Forty Yeaf 
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—=— = g of Faking.” Fifty-six boys studied a 


Mount Pleasant Geor a Tobacco Farms discussed it, and I am sure that fake 
Mont y ome Seminary, 3 North Carolina Offer the rgia opportunity for the tobseco farm- will find slow business with these bo 


make The mild d exeel- ae et . wie 
A Standard Fitting School for Girls and Young Women feat sch make bright toheaco of the highest ‘wpe. || and their families. Farmers need  j 


Christian School accredited by the state. without Sectarian bias. conditions. Farms at low prices. Large farms such articles to teach them how th 


repares for entrance to any A college without examination. per fae a et eee highest tricks are worked so that they may n 


Has courses in music, both in piano and vyoice, leading to diplomas. type soil, well fenced, new house, good barns, ten- rite f iumerous sche 
Has a fine commercial course. if you want to prepare for a position as typist, ant house. On improved highway, 3% miles from be the victims ot the 1 u us 

stenographer or bookkeeper at a moderate cost, at a pleasant place, and be sure nod railroad. towe end thor ened aun practiced on the public. 

of a position with a good salary when you are through, write us. it AY. arge or small farms for 


Pull information free. L. B. BAUKNIGHT, 
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For North Carolina, South Carolina, 
and Virginia Farmers 








I. Six Things to Think About These 
Next Six Days 


HE weevil is here and poison is the only defense 
we have against him. The time to poison is here, 
too, or will be in a very short while. All who 
have made a careful study of weevil prevention and 
all who have given poisoning the weevils a fair trial 
are in accord in advising the use of calcium. arsenate 
according to proved rules. Today is a good time to 
alk to the county agent about this. 


2. Let’s look after the terraces. A small run-over 
in a terrace in June or July may grow into a big break 
by September or October. Stopping a small leak now 
may prevent a big gully later on. Any weak place in 
terrace should be repaired before heavy rains come. 
Light work now will save heavy work later on, and 
save soil, too. Terraces are a mighty good thing, but 
a broken terrace ceases to be a terrace until it is 
mended. 

3. Between now and mid-July we do to 
increase yields of small grain next spring than can pos- 
sibly be done by preparation a short while before the 
seed are sowed. Many experiments have shown from 
25 to 50 per cent increase in the yield of oats, rye, and 
heat when sowed on land plowed in the early summer 
pr late spring. 


can nore 


4. Water can “tote” itself and do its own running— 
un right into the barn lot, kitchen, and bathroom—if 
given a pipe to run in and elevated to the eminence to 
hich it is entitled. Just get in touch with the farm 
pxtension engineer at your state college of agriculture 
d he will give you plans and specifications for in- 
btalling waterworks, and if too many don’t call on him 
at one time, he may even visit your community and 
Rive a demonstration of how water totes itself and 
ns at the same time—right where you want it 

5. A South Carolina farmer writes us as follows: 
I got my part of the million dollars distributed re- 
tently by the Cotton Growers’ Codperative Association, 
and am now independent of the time merchant for the 
rst time in my life. The spot cash that I buy my 
bupplies with buys 100 cents’ worth for every dollar I 
spend. Time-price dollars buy less than 60 cents’ 
worth. The biggest returns I have ever gotten from 
investment was the profit I made on my membership 
ees when I joined the codps.”. Membership is open to 
very South Carolina cotton grower. 

6. No one in the South has ever seen a drouth that 
ame and stayed. In due time the rain will come, and 
with it the weeds. We may yet reap good crops if we 
revent weeds from completing the disaster dry weather 
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has begun. It is just as important for the farmer to 
strike with his cultivator when the weeds are growing 
as it is for the blacksmith to strike with hammer 
while the iron is hot. A day’s work just after a rain 
may be worth a week's work a little later on 


Il. Top Dress Late Corn Early 


AVE we plenty of corn? There are two things 
we can yet do to add to both the yield and quality 


his 


of late corn and make it mature earlier. We can 
(1) keep the fields clean of weeds and well earth 
mulched by frequent shallow cultivation and we can 


(2) top dress the corn with a quick-acting. source of 
nitrogen. Keep the cultivators running until the corn 
begins to tassel, cultivating as soon after each rain as 
the ground is dry enough. When the corn is knee-high, 
apply about 100 pounds of nitrate of soda and cultivate 
it in. In addition to the benefit the corn crop will get 
from frequent cultivation continued late and the nitrate 
of soda, this good treatment will put the land in con 
dition to make a better crop of small grain, clover, 
vetch, rape, or any other crop that we may sow at last 
cultivation or after the corn is harvested. 


III. Give “Pa Rooster” a Vacation 


HE hens will lay just as many eggs without a 
rooster. Such eggs will not hatch, of course, but 
they keep much better, don’t spoil nearly. so 


quickly in summer as eggs from flocks where roosters 


run with the hens. Hence as one of our farm poets 
says :— 
“Go put the rooster in a pen 
Till breeding season comes again; 
Or if he’s just a common scrub, 
You'd better make him into grub.” 
Carl Williams of the Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman 


is emphatically campaigning for this idea. Under the 
heading, “Goodbye, Pa Rooster,” his paper says 
“The time has arrived for Pa Rooster to take his 
annual vacation, and on every well-conducted farm 
arrangements are being made for his departure.” 
“His lusty crow may be missed for a time by the 
light sleepers, but few people will regret the ab- 
sence of this harbinger of the day 
“Pa Rooster is an important individual during 
March and April when he performs the worthy 
function of being father to all the baby chicks on 
the farm, but after the chicks are hatched, he is 
of no further use and is more or less of a nuisance 
by being in the way, eating feed which might well 
go to the more useful members of the flock. 
“Pa Rooster’s vacation is not a matter of senti- 
ment to the modern poultry keeper, but is looked 
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Farm Work This Week | and Next 


Let’s Market Fruit Attractively and Sell Only Infertile Eggs This Summer 


upon as a practical business preposition. The city 
man who orders soft-boiled eggs during July or 
August appreciates the fact that Pa Rooster is on 
4 vacation when he eats a clean, wholesome egg. 
Should he, however, be so unfortunate as to draw 
eggs from a farm where the rooster stays home 
ill summer, the quick-lunch counter is likely to 
a customer and the price of eggs takes an- 
tumble.” 


lose 
other 


IV. Market Fruit in Attractive Packages 


ARGE, well ripened peaches that are free of rot, 
worms, and blemishes will almost always bring 
good prices on the local markets if offered-in neat 

ind attractive packages. Don't carry them in old 
tin bucket and try to sell, but pack in gallon baskets or 
the regular peach baskets used for shipping. 


all 


Usually much more can be secured for a bushel of 
fruit packed in gallon baskets than if the whole bushel 
is offered in one package. There are eight gallons in 
\ customer will very readily pay 50 cents a 
basket when he wouldn’t think of giving $4 a bushel. 
This is a bit of psychology that one should keep in 
mind when selling any kind of fruits or vegetables. 
Strawberry growers, for instance, have found that as 
can get more per quart for when 
they are marketed in pint baskets than when marketed 
in quart baskets. 


V. Can the Winter's Supply Now 


ET’S can plenty of fruits and vegetables this sum- 
mer to carry us through the winter. There are 
many farms where there are enough fruits and 

vegetables going to waste, that if properly canned, 
would supply the family throughout the winter. 


1 bushel 


a rule they berries 


Those who have studied this proposition carefully, 
tell us that each person in the family should consume 
the following quantities of canned vegetables each year: 
Leafy vegetables, 10 quarts; tomatoes, 13 quarts; other 
vegetables such as peas, lima beans, string beans, etc., 
17 quarts; fruits of various kinds, 30 quarts. Thirty 
quarts of fruit is about half what a person needs but 
the other half should come from dried and fresh fruits. 

Let’s put up enough to give each member of the fam- 
ily the above mentioned quantity. 


Xe oe Xs 
HERE is not always enough green material about 
the house or garden to give the chickens what they 
need. A good way is to grow in the garden a surplus 
of cabbage, Swiss chard, rape, lettuce, etc. Nothing is 
better green feed for the chickens. 
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“There's a Lot of Typhoid About” 


” E’VE had so much sickness,” remarked a ma- 
ture woman recently, as she slapped viciously 
at the flies that were seeking to parade them- 

selves on her face, arms, and hands. At her remark 

our eyes turned unconsciously to the screen door that 
was sagging open and to the window screens with gap- 
ing holes in them. A few questions developed the fact 
that nothing was being done to stop the flies at their 
source. Neither was there evidence of traps or swat- 
ters. Just brush them away—be careful not to kill 
them—seemed to be the family policy. “Yes,” on 
could not help but think to oneself, “We've had a lot 
of sickness lately.” 

] 


Not more than five years ago, a good farm woman 
told us of how her family had suffered from the rav- 
ages of typhoid fever. Only the summer before, five 
members of a family of nine had had typhoid. Three 
had recovered after a long period of illness, but two had 
died. Just then, when she was teiling us of it, another 
member of the family had taken the dread disease, and 
she didn’t know what was in store for the family that 
summer 

Recently Dr. Register gave us an article on pure 
drinking water. His concluding sentence was, “Guard 
your drinking water as carefully as you would your 
money, for health, happiness, and life depend upon the 
purity of drinking water.” If you failed to read this 
article hunt up your paper and read it now. 





A few years ago we visited a small city that was 
said to be a great health resort. The healing virtues 
of the water from its various springs were heralded 
far and wide. We found the numerous healing springs 
in the city park, a little shady tract of probably five 
acres. What impressed us was that all these springs 
were open at the top, and that the sick and sorely 
afflicted at this “health resort” procured these health- 
giving waters by dipping their cups into them, drinking 
and dipping again. What manner of infection can you 
imagine these little springs passed on from one health- 
seeker to another? 

Il 


But how can a person always know that his drinking 
water is pure? In the cities, public health authorities 
make weekly tests of the water supply. Service of this 
kind is not available in the country. Therefore, it is 
all the more necessary that country folks make use of 
every other safeguard they can. Had the family re- 
ferred to in our first paragraph taken the anti-typhoid 
vaccine when the first member became sick with ty- 
phoid, there would have been only one case of typhoid 
in the family, instead of the five or more. Had the 
neighbors taken the same treatment, there need not 
have been but the one case in the community. Loss 
of life, or many weeks of needless illness is a terrible 
penalty to pay for unwillingness to take an ounce of 
prevention. 

Only this morning we had a letter from a farm 
woman in a community well known to us. We were 
especially struck by this remark, “There is already a 





lot of typhoid about.” Think of it, accepting typhoid 
as a thing to be expected every summer! It’s just a 
little earlier this year, that’s all! Who knows what 
penalty in illness or in deaths that community will pay 
this summer for lack of attention to flies and drinking 
water and failure to have members of the families pro- 
tected with anti-typhoid vaccine? 

Only today the writer is taking his third and last in- 
oculation with the anti-typhoid vaccine. We expect this 
to protect us against typhoid this summer and the next 
and possibly another. For the past ten or twelve years 
we've made it a rule to be inoculated against typhoid 
once every two or three years. Folks, it’s a simple 
thing to do, and it’s certainly a mighty comfortable 
feeling to know that you have this protection when you 
see people sick and some dying from the dread typhoid. 
Surely a little prevention is better than a long spell of 
illness. No matter whether there is typhoid in or near 
your community now or not, better call on the doctor 
for inoculation. 


Refused $5,000 for Millie’s Calf 


HERE may have been a time when all bulls were 

scrubs, and boars, roosters, and rams were scrubs, 

too. We don't know. But we do know that as 
man has progressed higher and higher, he has made 
plants and animals advance along with him. 


One of the many evidences of the development that 
we find right here in our midst is that wonderful cham- 
pion cow, Sensation’s Mikado’s Millie, owned by Mr. 
Fred H. Young of Timmonsville, S. C. Far down the 
line of Millie’s ancestors, her many-times-removed 
grandmother produced barely enough milk for one calf. 
Millie produces enough for ten or a dozen calves. 

Sut let's see what distinction Millie has in addition 
to being a great producer of milk and butter. What 
are her sons and daughters worth? Mr. Young, ac- 
cording to the South Carolina press, has refused $5,000 
for a bull calf of Millie’s—a calf dropped before her 
record was established. Of course, this offer came 
from someone who not only knows the record of this 
wonderful cow but also knows that her great perform- 
ance could not have been possible without the cumu- 
lative inheritances of performance. The good of Mil- 
lie’s ancestors is concentrated in her. The poor has 
been eliminated by avoiding it. With selection, mating, 
feeding, and care, Millie may some day have a daughter 
or a granddaughter that will smash another world’s 
record and Millie's own record, too. Millie is just one 
of Nature’s steps to something higher and better. 

If this bull calf of Millie’s had been sired by a scrub 
bull, would anyone have offered $5,000 for it? No. 
The calf would have been killed to save the milk he 
would consume. He would have been a liability, not an 
asset. 

Only a purebred, registered bull could have sired 
this calf which is valued at more than $5,000. Millie 
produced $600 worth of butter in one year, in addition 
to the $5,000 calf. We are wondering what Millie is 
worth and if she has not an earning power greater than 
that of most farmers? It’s a pretty good farmer who 
makes $5,600 in a year, or even half of it. 

Of course, not all of us can expect to own cows like 
Millie, but many of us can own cows two to ten times 
better than the cows we now have. The first step in 
this direction is to do away with the scrub bull, the 
miserable and worse-than-useless animal that is “all 
bone, bellow, and belly.” He is really good for nothing 
but hair, hide, fuss, and fertilizer, and to get rid of. 


Four Carloads of Pennsylvania Milk 
Weekly for Wilson and Kinston 


HE recent discoveries of medical science as to 

the importance of vitamines in the human diet 

and the discovery that milk is the most important 
source of vitamines—these discoveries are everywhere 
stimulating increased consumption of dairy products. 
A few years ago people thought it didn’t matter much 
whether their children drank milk or not provided they 
got enough other so-called “nourishing” food. Now 
it is known that no matter how seemingly strong and 
well balanced a diet may be, neither children nor adults 
can thrive without vitamines—and milk, cream, and 
butter are the best sources of these health-and-strength- 
building elements. 





Nearly all over the South, therefore, there is an 
opportunity for further expansion of the dairy business 
provided those engaging in it are willing to take the 
pains and trouble necessary to provide absolutely clean 
milk from tuberculosis-tested cows. And probably no- 
where else do we find greater need and opportunity for 
dairy development than in Eastern North Carolina. 
The farmers themselves have not had enough cows for 
properly taking care of their families; and our Eastern 
Carolina towns and cities have only recently begun 
using anything like a fair quantity of dairy products. 

As illustrating the opportunity for dairying in East- 
ern North Carolina now, Mr. A. J. Maxwell of the 
State Corporation Commission tells us that the Norfolk 
Southecn Railway hauls two carloads of milk from 


Pennsylvania every week to the ice cream plant in 
Wilson and two carloads from Pennsylvania every 
week to the ice cream plant at Kinston! And no doubt 
considerable imported milk also goes to other points 
besides Wilson and Kinston, 

Eastern North Carolina farmers ought to begin sup- 
plying their own local markets with milk, cream, and 
butter, and further develop these markets by offering 
consumers the highest quality of these products. 


In-and-out Trucking Unprofitable 


HE South is very rapidly increasing the acreage 

devoted to winter and early summer truck crops 

because the demand is increasing in the North. 
However, many folks are losing money in the business 
simply because they rush in the year after high prices 
are received for any particular product and then rush 
out the next year because more than enough to supply 
the demand has been grown and prices have dropped. 
One can almost certainly predict that these various 
perishable crops go up one year in acreage and down 
the next. The fellow who jumps in and then jumps 
out, practically always loses. It is the man who sticks 
to the business year in and year out and plants a nor- 
mal acreage who succeeds in the long run. 

We have before us some figures with reference to 
some of Georgia’s perishable crops this year, which 
illustrate this point. These figures show that last year 
Georgia grew about 2,000 acres in cucumbers for ship- 
ping purposes. This year there are only about 400. 
Last year there were 3,000 acres in cantaloupes, against 
700 to 900 this year. This year’s commercial tomato 
acreage in Georgia is about 400 acres as compared to 
4,000 last year, or just 10 per cent. Cucumbers, canta- 
loupes, and tomatoes brought a low price last year, due 
to overproduction. The chances are that those who 
stayed with the game and planted a normal acreage this 
year will make a profit, but the same fellows who 
always rush in on a proposition of this kind will be 
back next year with a whale of a big acreage, and the 
prices will go down again 

The whole trouble is that we don’t use our heads. 
Anyone who will study the situation can very clearly 
see that it is only the person who grows a normal acre- 
age of these perishable crops and who grows them year 
in and year out, who really makes anything out of the 
business. It is our belief, therefore, that those who 
will not stay in the truck business year in and year 
out, will find it better to get out and stay out for good. 


Co-operative Marketing Has Grown 
Tremendously 


O-OPERATIVE marketing is gaining by leaps 

and bounds all over the United States, and in the 

South in particular. In 1915, there were only 
651,000 members of codperative marketing associations 
in the whole country. The Southern States now have 
913,000, or about one-third more than the whole coun- 
try had in 1915. There were only 104,000 members in 
the South in 1915, thus showing that in the past ten 
years the increase has been nearly 900 per cent. 

For the country as a whole, we now have approxi- 
mately 2,500,000 farmers who are members of these 
marketing organizations. This is compared to 651,000 
ten years ago. These figures give some idea of the 
tremendous strides that are being made by these organi 
zations. Despite the mistakes that are made here and 
yonder and failures that may come about from time to 
time, codperative marketing is on the road to success. 
The principle is eternally right and will prevail in the 
end. There is no question about this. It is, therefore, 
clearly the duty, both from the standpoint of one’s 
selfish interests and for the best development of all 
concerned, that every farmer join one or more codper- 
ative marketing associations in his section. It will 
pay, and it is right. 


lee yee, syygetisten, 


{E annual $15,000,000 loss in this country from fires 
caused by lightning could be prevented by properly 
installed lightning rods on every building. Poorly in 
stalled rods, however, increase the dangers from light- 
ning. It will pay to deal only with reliable companies 


FTER giving the weevil emergence from the Flor- 

ence, S. C., station as 6.44 per cent, and the Rocky 
Mount, N. C., station as .37 per cent, the Delta Labo- 
ratory at Tallulah, La., in its report of boll weevil 
emergence prior to June 16, issues the following timely 
warning to cotton growers :— 

“Unusually heavy infestation prevails in South 
Carolina. . . . To summarize, weevil damage 
for this season is, of course, a matter of weather 
at all points. . At the same time, however, 
farmers should bear in mind that in practically all 
places, there are ample weevils in the fields to 
quickly produce a serious infestation in a brief 
period of rainy, showery weather, such as has pre- 
vailed for the last week or so, and now is a very 
good time for vigilance in detecting such infesta- 
tions and reducing them as quickly as possible.” 
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Friendly Talks From Hilltop Farm 


A Variety of Comment on Country Life Problems 


Americans have not learned how to enjoy living, 
~¥ 2 but only how to make a living. I am afraid there 
is too much truth in her remark. Our country folks espe- 
cially need to take more time to get together. We need 
not only more farmers’ clubs and 
farm women’s clubs, but we need 
more family gatherings or “re- 
unions.” 

One Scotch family to which I 
am related holds annuat reunions, 
and last year 150 members repre- 
senting ten states assembled near 
the old ancestral home for the 
event. Such annual reunions not 
only afford excellent vacations for 
the young folks but they add almost unmeasured happi- 
ness for the parents, the grandparents, and the occa- 
sional great-grandparents who participate. There onght 
to be more such gatherings all over Dixie this summer, 


M« PATTERSON said in last week’s paper that 





POE 


INCE 


Pay the Country Preacher More, Even if 
the Traveling Evangelist Less 
Q*=: occasion that does bring farm folks together 


much at this season of the year, and under most 

wholesome influences, is the annual revival or 
“protracted meeting” at the local church. Its spiritual 
influence is, of course, always the supreme consider- 
ation, and yet it may not be improper to mention also 
its social values. It promotes fellowship and friend- 
ships and neighborliness in incalculable degree. 


And this reminds me to say, based on what I know 
of our country preachers both in the neighborhood of 
Hilltop Farm and in the old neighborhood where I was 
reared, that it is a pity they are not better rewarded 
for their efforts. I am right much inclined to agree 
with what my friend J. A. Sharpe said the other day :— 


“There is an evil which hath been observed under 
the sun. It is the traveling professed evangelist 
who bloweth into a town uninvited, maketh large 
professions with his mouth, bloweth his own horn 
shamelessly, talketh much for a few days, and de- 
parteth with much money contributed by local 
brethren—much more money than is contributed 
for much longer and more uplifting service by 
faithful local servants of the Lord who labor in 
season and out of season in the Lord’s vineyard, 
who comfort tke people in sickness, bury their dead 
and share their sorrows; men whose lives are an 
open book, read of all men, shining lights in the 
community, pointing to God and heaven and, good 
citizenship.” 


There is another thought that occurs to me in this 
connection and that is this: Of course, we don’t want 
an “established church” in this country with public 
taxes levied to support it, as they have in England, and 
yet there is something in the fundamental English idea 
that the local church, like the local school, is an agency 
of civilization that should be supported by all the prop- 
erty round about it. Hence the time should come when 
the “absentee landlord,” the man who owns land in the 
community but lives somewhere else, will be expected 
to contribute something to help the churches of the 
neighborhood where his property exists. Nor would 
this be philanthropy; it is only simple justice. Let the 
churches and their influences for good disappear from 
the community where his land is situated; let blind 
tigers, bootleggers, and immorality flourish unre- 
Strained; let a generation uninfluenced by church or 
Sunday school grow up around his land, and nobody 
would be willling to pay the landowner more than half 
its present value. It is only fair, therefore, to ask ab- 
sentee landlords to help the country churches near 
where they have land-holdings. 


Beware of Land Selling Schemes 
[: HILLTOP Farm Notes last month I spoke of 


the recent death of an old farmer not far away who 
was a few years ago one of the wealthiest farmers 
in the county but died utterly bankrupt and just in 
time to escape actually being carried to the county 
poorhouse—all as a result of his having invested in all 
sorts of stocks, mining stocks, fisheries stocks, street 
railway stocks, etc., offered to him with the most ex- 
travagant promises of big dividends and assured wealth. 
Now the report is that the fakers who fooled so 
many farmers with worthless stocks, finding that bait 
doesn’t work very well any longer, are turning to land- 
selling schemes, especially Florida land schemes. 


Florida is unquestionably in the midst of a real estate 
boom of the wildest sort. A friend of mine who owns 
a farm next to Hilltop Farm tells me that when he 
was in Florida last winter, he and a friend bought two 
tracts of land one day, one for $7,500 and the other for 
$8,500, and sold both tracts next day for $10,000 each. 
They bought two other tracts, one for $7,500 and the 


By CLARENCE POE 


other for $11,160, and in thirty days one had been sold 
for $25,000, while for the other $30,000 had been offered 
and refused. 


All this, however, does not make me anxious to invest 
in Florida real estate. Rather it makes me anxious to 
let it alone. Whenever selling prices of any com- 
modity, whether cotton or wheat or land, .begin “sky- 
rocketing” until fortunes are quickly made by “bulls” 
and everybody tries to outdo everybody else in boosting 
prices, it isn’t long until the pendulum swings too far 
—and then reaction comes with inevitable ruin for those 
who have kept on buying. 

The stories of sudden wealth made in city real estate 
speculations also suggest two other thoughts. One is 
that more of the burden of taxation ought to be levied 
on the sudden riches acquired by the gentlemen who 
toil not neither do they spin. As The Progressive 
Farmer has repeatedly said: “We ought to tax the 
gains of thrift and industry less, the gains of chance 
or inheritance more.” The second thought is that 
the hundreds of millions and probably billions of 
dollars of gain in the mere site value of city land (ex- 
clusive of buildings and improvements) these last ten 
or twenty years constitute a permanent tax on all con- 
sumers. Land goes up and instantly rents go up. Then 
when rents go up, both manufacturers and merchants 
must raise their prices to take care of increased rents, 
and both city consumers and farm consumers foot the 
bill. This is one reason for the “high cost of living” 
which is now bearing so heavily on both rural and 
urban workers. 


Farmers Break Prices on One Another 
—But Other Classes Don’t 


OW farmers break prices on one another was 
very clearly illustrated sometime ago in a state- 
ment by J. G. K. McClure. Said he:— 


“IT drive to town with a load of potatoes and 
start selling my load at $1.50 per bushel. My 
neighbor also drives to town the same day, drives 
around ahead of me, and sells his for $1.45. I 
drive around him and offer my potatoes for $1.40. 
He then drives in front of me and gets some busi- 
ness at $1.35. Two or three men from other sec- 
tions ‘then arrive on the market, and soon the 
market is glutted and potatoes don’t move at all. 
We stand around all day with our teams. About 
nightfall some man comes out and says: ‘Well, you 
don’t want to haul your potatoes back home again, 
and to help you out I will give you 50 cents a 
bushel for the load. I have got mare than I need, 
but I’ll take them off your hands.’” 


= 


POEMS OF PATRIOTISM: “LITANY 
OF HEROES” 


NDEPENDENCE Day is a fitting time to 
T think of all the men who have made America 

great. In his “Litany of Heroes,” an extract 
from which appears below, Vachel Lindsay pays 
his tribute to Lincoln, Emerson, Whitman, Roose- 
velt, and Wilson:— 





Y 


Would I might rouse the Lincoln in you all, 
That which is gendered in the wilderness 
From lonely prairies and God’s tenderness. 
Imperial soul, star of a weedy stream, 

Born where the ghosts of buffaloes still dream, 
Whose spirit hoof-beats storm above his grave, 
Above that breast of earth and prairie-fire— 
Fire that freed the slave. 


Then let us seek out-shining Emerson, 
Teacher of Whitman, and better priest of man, 


The self-reliant granite American. 

Give us his Heaven-sent right to strike and spare, 
Give us the wools and hair-shirts prophets wear, 
Then Adam’s freedom in the Eden-sun. 


God, help us make each state an Eden-flower, 
And blaze long trails to power. 


These were the spacious days of Roosevelt. 
Would that among you chiefs like him arose 
To win the wrath of our united foes, 

To chain King Mammon in the donjon-keep, 
To rouse our godly citizens that sleep 

Till as one soul, we shout up to the sun 
The battle-yell of freedom and the right— 
“Lord, let good men unite.” 


Yea, I would have you like stern Woodrow Wilscn 

Drinking his cup, as such proud men have done 

Since Amenophis Fourth addressed the sun. 

Staking his last strength and his final fight 

That cost him all, to set the old world right. 

The League of Nations course is yet to run. 

The Idol-worshippers would end its fame, 

And cut from every wall its builder’s name. 
—Vachel Lindsay. 











I suppose nearly all farmers will have to admit that 
this is the way we break prices on one another—except 
when we sell codperatively. How differently other 
classes act is illustrated by an experience I had with a 
couple of lawyers the other day. To one lawyer of 
some eminence I had entrusted a case and he, being 
busy at the time, had referred me to a younger lawyer. 
The younger lawyer took the case and I paid the bill. 
A little later a subsequent development in the same 
case claimed attention, and the young lawyer presented 
a bill which seemed to me utterly unjustifiable—inex- 
cusably high. “I'll tell you what I’ll do,” I said. “Tl 
let the lawyer who referred me to you say whether or 
not your bill is reasonable for this work, and ¥hatever 
he says is right, I'll pay.” But when I referred the 
matter to the older lawyer, he refused to act. No, he 
declared, it would be “unethical” and against all the 
traditions of the legal profession for one lawyer to 
have anything to say about another lawyer’s fee! 


Now I am not blaming the lawyers for hanging to- 
gether but I couldn’t help contrasting this “hang-to- 
gether” attitude on the part of the lawyers with the 
“fight-one-another” attitude on the part of the farmers. 
Let one farmer sell somebody a crop of potatoes or 
apples or a few dozen eggs at a price away above the 
market, and other farmers, if asked, would not only 
tell the buyer that the price was too high, but would 
as likely as not cut prices on one another to take the 
business away from the first more fortunate man—and 
from one another! 

Is there any other remedy except codperative mar- 
keting ? 





SOMETHING TO READ 











The Declaration of Independence 
GOOD thing to read this week is the Declaration 
of Independence, written by that great Virginia 


A farmer and statesman, Thomas Jefferson, 149 
years ago. Its ideals of freedom, democracy, and 
equality of opportunity are still the hope of America. 


Look it up in whatever History of the United States 
your boys and girls are studying. 


THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY __| 


Looking for the Beautiful 
N: MATTER whether one ever expects to be an 











artist or not, it is well worth while to keep one’s 

eyes and mind and heart always receptive to 
beauty wherever it may manifest itself. We are glad 
to have a friend send us two paragraphs by Henry 
Turner Bailey, director of the Cleveland School of 
Art, on “The Art Student’s Ambition,’’ because the 
attitude toward beauty which it suggests is one that 
all the rest of us as well as art students need to 
cultivate : 

“Finding myself in a wonderful world where 
triumphant life manifests itself as beauty, both in 
nature and in the arts, I believe that I should see 
that beauty everywhere, search for it, watch for it, 
and thankfully rejoice in it. I believe that I should 
train myself to be as completely responsive to 
beauty as possible, that it may enrich my life; and 
to become as skillful as possible in recording and 
embodying beauty in the work of my own hands 
that it may enrich the lives of others. 

“To secure these ends, I will try to keep my body 
strong and clean and free; my mind vigorous and 
pure and sensitive; my spirit loyal to the highest 
ideals I can apprehend, and always eager for a 
larger and richer life that will yield a finer and 
more abundant contribution to the commonwealth.” 


| A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK 














HE peculiarity of patriotism in America is that 
it is not a mere sentiment. It is an active principle 
of conduct. It is something that was born into 
the world, not to please it but to regenerate it. It is 
something that was born into the world to replace sys- 
tems that had preceded it and to bring men out upon a 
new plane of privilege. The glory of the men whose 
memories you honor and perpetuate is that they saw 
the vision, and it was a vision of the future. It was a 
vision of great days to come when a little handful of 
three million people upon the borders of a single sea 
should have become a great multitude of free men and 
women spreading across a great continent, dominating 
the shores of two oceans, and sending West as well 
as East the influences of individual freedom. Such 
things were consciously in their minds as they framed 
the great government which was born out of the Ameri- 
can Revolution; and every time we gather to perpetuate 
their memories, it is incumbent upon us that we shall 
be worthy of recalling them and that we should en- 
deavor by every means in our power to emulate their 
example.—Woodrow Wilson. 
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The Progressive Farmer 


Summer Hints for the Stock Owner 


ATER must be convenient, plentiful and good, 

or livestock will suffer from a lack of water 

during hot weather. In winter, livestock are 
injured less by insufficient water, but in any season it 
pays to make it easy and convenient for the stock to 
take all the good water they want, 
whenever they want it 


Dirty pools of warm water are too 
frequently the source of livestock 


water in the South 

The dairy cow in particular must 
have an abundant- supply of good 
water if she is to produce a large 
flow of milk, which is 85 per cent 
water. The dairyman should water 


TAIT BUTLER 
his milk, but it must be passed through his cows. 
+ * + 


During hot weather many complaints are made to 
this office of unusual conditions in the home milk sup- 
ply. In some cases it is a bad or unusual flavor that 
is the trouble. In others the milk is ropy or stringy, 
while in still others the souring is unnatural or the 
cream does not rise properly. 

Of course, bad flavors may come from wild onions, 
bitterweed, or other such plants if eaten by the cows, 
but other bad flavors also come from careless or im- 
proper handling of the milk and milk vessels. The 
cow nor the feed is often to be blamed for these bad or 
unusual flavors, but the cause is likely to be undesir- 
able bacteria that get into the milk through unclean 
milking and improperly cleaned 
milk vessels. The same is true as 
to ropy or slimy milk, or unusual 
curdling of the milk. When the 
cream fails to rise properly, simi- 
lar or other faults in handling ar« 
generally the cause. If the milk is 
clean and set in clean pans and 
kept at a temperature of 60 to 70 
degrees, the cream will usually rise 
all right. 

The cleaner and cooler the milk 
is kept the longer it will keep 
sweet. 

* * + 

If the hogs are kept in, or hav 
the run of lots long occupied by 
hogs, they are almost certain to 
suffer from intestinal worms. Un 
less they have water to wallow in, 
they are also likely to suffer from 
lice. Oiled sand or water wallows, 
oiled rubbing posts or 
frequent hand treating or dipping 
is necessary to keep the hogs free 


oilers, or 


of lice. 

The best preventive of worms is 
frequent changes of lots and pas 
tures and the mixture of 10 parts 
each of wood ashes and salt and 
one part of copperas, kept before § 
the hogs all the time. ee 

Perhaps the most convenient [ on 
farm remedy for worming hogs is 
a teaspoonful of turpentine to 100 
pounds of hog in a_ teacupful 
of whole milk or some greasy or 
oily material which will prevent the turpentine 
ing the mucous membranes of the digestive tract. If 
taken t 


irritat 


more than one 
see that no one gets too much 
hogs of different sizes or ages should be 
gether. It is best to give the turpentine after the hogs 
have fasted for 12 hours, and it is best also to keep 
them off feed for three or®four hours after treating. 


hog is treated, care must be 
Large numbers, nor 


treated to 


* * * 


suffer most 


work 


The two classes of farm animals that 
from heat during these summer days are the 
stock—horses and mules—and hogs. 

The work stock suffer more because they are re- 
quired to do hard work and are often improperly fed, 
while hogs suffer most because they belong to a class 
of animals with thick skins which do not sweat, and 
their bodies are, therefore, not cooled by evaporation 
of moisture.. The work stock will stand the heat better 
if fed on dry feed and not given too much bulky feed, 
which interferes with their breathing. Green grass, 
new hay, or heavy feeding on any kind of hay, but 
especially on new hay, causes the horses and mules to 
suffer more from the heat. Light feeding on good, 
well cured hay, moderate quantities of water given fre- 
quently, and good grooming to maintain an active skin 
are the best preventives of overheating of work stock, 
but, of course, common sense must be exercised in not 
overworking them. Hogs should have good shade with 
a free circulation of air. Clean water in wallowing 
tanks or vats and these kept sanitary is the best means 
of keeping hogs from getting too warm, but good 


THE SCALES WILL TELL 
SPOOFING. USE THE SCALES TO GET RID OF THE SPOOFERS 


By TAIT BUTLER 


shade with a free circulation of air is safer than a 
mud hole that is likely to become foul and breed dis- 
ease. Especial care must be taken to avoid excitement, 
worry or exercise with fat hogs that are not accus- 
tomed to exercise. It is astonishing how little exercise 
or excitement it takes to kill a hog of this kind in hot 
weather. When any animal gets too hot never put 
cool water on his body. First, put cool water in his 
face and then over his head, but never on his body 
until he has cooled off some. Dashing cool water over 
the body of an overheated hog is an easy way to kill 
him, 


Dairy Share Farming 


HARE farming is peculiarly a Southern institution, 

Not that it is not practiced elsewhere, but it is 

much more common in the South than in any 
Other section with which we are acquainted. It seems 
especially adapted to cotton farming, with its large 
returns per acre, compared with other field crops, and 
the large amount of labor required. 


But that share farming is extending into other crops 
and lines of farming is evident from the large number 
of inquiries received by The Progressive Farmer asking 
for terms of contracts for share livestock farming. 
This is particularly true of dairying in recent years, 
showing to us, what is known from other sources, that 
the interest in dairying is increasing rapidly and also 
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YOU WHICH COWS ARE 


that more of it is being done on a share basis. 

Varying conditions on farms and the different lines 
of farming requiring different amounts of equipment 
and different amounts of labor, make any set or in- 
variable rule impossible of application to all cases. 
Just as more labor is required from the tenant in cot- 
ton production, there are other lines of farming in 
which the amount of labor is greater or less and con- 
sequently the tenant is entitled to a larger or smaller 
share of the crops or of the money received from the 
sale of crops or products. 


For instance, in general share farming there is an 
old “rule of thirds” by which the land and permanent 
improvements are entitled tc one third the crops; the 
labor one third, and the work stock, implements, and 
other equipment to one third. , 

But in cotton farming where more labor and less 
equipment are required, the tenant usually receives one 
half the crop for his labor and the landlord one half 
for the land, buildings, work stock, and other equip- 
ment. The landowner not only furnishes everything in 
the way of equipment, but also feeds the work stock. 
There is also a general rule, when fertilizers are used, 
that tenant and landowner share the cost of fertilizers 
in the same proportions as the crop is divided. 


In livestock farming, the labor required is more 
expert, and in dairying for instance, it is larger in 
amount; while the cost of the equipment, breeding or 
productive stock may also give a larger investment. 

It is, therefore, apparent that each different line of 
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PRODUCING AND WHICH ARE are 
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farming may require different terms or conditions in 
the contract and the crops or products sold may need 
to be divided differently. In dairy farming, it is a 
hardship on the tenant to furnish him poor land and 
inferior equipment and then expect him to produce the 
feeds for the dairy herd. Good soils are as essential 
to successful dairying as in the production of cot- 
ton, corn, or wheat. The landowner, even though 
he furnishes everything except the labor, is not en- 
titled to as large a share of the proceeds when he fur- 
nishes poor land and poor equipment as when he fur- 
nishes rich land and good equipment. 


The writer is of the opinion that dairy share farm- 
ing is much more likely to prove satisfactory if the 
tenant owns a half interest in the dairy herd and also 
a half interest in other productive livestock, such as 
hogs and poultry, if any such are kept. But most of 
the dairy share farming in the South, as far as we can 
learn is being done on the basis of the landowner fur- 
nishing everything except the labor. When the land- 
owner furnishes everything except the labor, and the 
land and equipment are suitable and sufficient for pro- 
ducing feeds, he should probably not be required to pay 
for any part of the feeds except possibly half the cot- 
tonseed meal or other concentrate which cannot be pro- 
duced on the place. 


If the landowner pays for any of the feeds, there is 
danger of disagreements, for the tenant might very 
well prefer to buy feeds and pay for half of them than 
to produce all of them. In short, it is absolutely 
necessary that there be a distinct 
agreement or contract as to the 
production and purchase of feeds. 
If land and equipment are fur- 
nished by the landowner, the tenant 
should certainly produce all the 
roughage required, and_ these 
should be pasturage, silage, and 
legume hays. There should be no 
compromise here, for these must 
be produced on the farm to the 
full extent needed to make the 
dairy farming pay. 


As to corn, oats, or other grains, 
for the production of which land 
and equipment are furnished by 
the landowner, there should be a 
distinct contract that the tenant is 
to produce the amounts it is esti- 
mated the dairy cows should have, 
and if the tenant does not produce 
these feeds he should be required 
to purchase them. As to those 
concentrates which cannot be pro- 
duced on the farm, or for the pro- 
duction of which land and equip- 
ment are not furnished by the 
landowner, then the cost of pur- 
chasing these may be _ divided 
equally between tenant and land- 
owner, who share equally in the 
sales of the dairy products. We 
know, however, that in some cases 
where ample land and equipment 
furnished by the landowner, 
that the tenant is required to fur- 
nish all the feeds. That is, any 
he does not produce he must 
buy and pay for himself out of his half of the 
sales money. There is also a compromise between 
these two plans in which the landowner pays for half 
of all feed not produced on the farm, provided the 
tenant does his full duty, but fails to produce the re- 
quired feeds through no fault of his, but because of 
bad seasons, or poor land, or other conditions not under 
his control. Of course, the tenant is not required to 
furnish more than half the feeds, until after he has 
had an opportunity to produce them. That is, if cows 
are kept before crops have been grown, the landowner 
and tenant furnish the feeds equally and divide sales 
equally. This condition frequently arises the first year 
of dairy share farming and in such cases the feeds 
must all be purchased and paid for out of the sales of 
dairy products, but after the tenant has had an oppor- 
tunity to produce feeds and has been furnished suitable 
lands and equipment with which to grow them, he 
should be required to supply them by purchase if he 
does not grow them. 





When the landowner furnishes the dairy herd and 
other productive livestock the tenant should be re- 
quired to raise sufficient young stock to maintain the 
original herd in quality and numbers, but after this is 
done, then sales of young stock or of animals to be 
replaced by young stock should be divided equally be- 
tween landowner and tenant. 

a a 
UE to the use of more labor-saving machinery, the 
American farmer now cares for three times as 
many acres of crops as did the farmer of 75 years ago. 
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My Dear Son and Daughter— 


A college education is the best and safest investment you 
can possibly make. A close study of the lives of college-bred 
men and women shows that a college education pays. The 
dollar is one yardstick we use to measure its value. The real 
measure, however, is its ability to develop boys and girls into 
well rounded, magnificent specimens of manhood and woman- 
hood, giving them increased power and service and a greater 


field of usefulness. 


A college education pays financially, gives a higher limit 
to earning or service powers, and enables one to reach maxi- 
mum efficiency and earning capacity early in life. It can give 
you technical training, enabling you to compete with leaders 
in your chosen field, and at the same time offers you the bene- 
fits of the best mental, physical, social and spiritual develop- 
ment. The greatest happiness in life is the results of achieve- 
ment and service. A college education allows you to take ad- 
vantage of the present and its opportunities and will offer you 
a future filled with promise and the divine joy of living. 


Up to now this letter has sounded like a lecture. Since 
I’ve started on this line one time I’d just as well make it com- 
plete. However, I want you both to know it is because of my 
love and interest in each of you and not my desire to lecture 
that causes me to write in such a serious vein. 


[ have the highest ambitions and dreams for both of you. 
I want you to live the most abundant life, abounding in ser- 


vice and happiness. 


The future leaders of the South will of necessity come 
largely from our college-bred men and women. Both of you 
can be leaders if you want to. 


own destiny. 


Yours Affectionately, 
Father. 


You are the master of your 




















LIST OF COLLEGES 


University of North Carolina 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 


North Carolina College for Women 
Greensboro, N. C. 
North Carolina State College of 
Agriculture and Engineering 
Raleigh, N. C. 


Duke University 
Durham, N. C. 


Guilford College 


Guilford College, N. C. 


Meredith College (Women) 
Raleigh, N. C. 


Furman University 
Greenville, S. C. 


Erskine College 
Due West, S. C. 
Presbyterian College of South 


Carolina 
Clinton, S. C. 


Greenville Womans College 
Greenville, S. C. 
Woman’s College of Due West 
Due West, S. C. 


Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
Blacksburg, Va. 








The boys and girls of today are 
the leaders of tomorrow. Will you 
be a leader and thus render your 
best service to your community, 
your state, the South, and your 
country? 

Everyone must face this fact— 
“IT am the master of my own des- 
tiny. I am responsible for my own 
life.” Obstacles and _ hardships 
confront everyone. Don’t let them 
discourage you. 

Make up your mind to get a 
college education—no matter what 
the cost—so as to be able to over- 
come obstacles and become a real 
leader in this great Southland of 
ours. 

Write the colleges listed below 
for catalogs and particulars about 
courses you are especially inter- 
ested in. They are interested in 
your future and invite your cor- 
respondence. 








LIST OF COLLEGES 
College of William and Mary 


Williamsburg, Va. 


Randolph-Macon College 
Ashland, Va. 


Catawba College 
Salisbury, N. C. 


Davidson College 
Davidson College, N. C. 


Cullowhee State Normal School 
Cullowhee, N. C. 


Lenoir-Rhyne College 
Hickory, N. C. 


Atlantic Christian College 
Wilson, N. C. 
Flora Macdonald College 
(Women) 


Red Springs, N. C. 


Queen’s College (Women) 
Charlotte, N. C. 


JUNIOR COLLEGES FOR GIRLS 


Peace Institute (Women) 
Raleigh, N. C. 


Stonewall Jackson College 
(Women), 
Abingdon, Va. 
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The Progressive Farmer 


“When Should Crops Be Laid By?” 


A Question of Interest to Every Farmer Discussed by Sam Johnson and John Anderson 


AM Johnson's face was unusually red 
nd Sam was more than warm when 
he came into the office of John An- 
Sam says that 
town 


derson, the county agent. 
it is always 10 degrees hotter ia 
than in the country. 

“Mighty fine weather for cotton,” re- 
marked John. 

“That’s a fact,” Sam promptly agreed. 


“My cotton has been growing faster 
since it turned so hot than I| thought 
cotton could grow.” 

“Are the folks out your way going 


to lay by their cotton by the Fourth?” 
“Nary a one of them. They know 
better now. Isn't it funny what fools we 
used to be? Time was when the last 
one of us laid by on the Fourth, just 


like we waited until Good Friday to 
plant beans and watermelons. No rea- 
son for it; no sense in it. Is there, 


John?” 
Weeds the Sign of Good Land But 


Poor Farming 


“NOT a bit,” answered John Ander- 
son. “If we lay by cotton on the 
Fourth, the boll weevil will get all the 
squares the weeds let grow. The boll 
weevil and several other things have 
taught us that we used to lay by our 
cotton from four to six weeks too soon 
Weeds, crabgrass, ragweeds, and the 
last one of all the different kinds of 
weeds—the last one of ‘em feed on the 


same plant food and use the same water 


that cotton and other crops need. It’s 
a mighty good general rule to fght 
weeds as long as they come in a crop. 


When weeds are growing in a crop, they 
are robbing the crop and robbing the 
land, too. A weed growing in a row 


of cotton or corn is like a hole in a 
tank—both are leaks. One leaks water 
and the other leaks both water and 


plant food.” 

“Aren’t weeds worse than leaks, John? 
If we let ’em the long 
enough to make seeds, we 
raise a fresh crop of weed seeds to pes- 


stay in crop 


ripe then 


ter us the next year But there is one 
thing about weeds,—thevy’re a sure sign 
of good land Am I right?” 

“Yes, Weeds are a sign of good land, 


most of them, when they make a good 


growth. But, Sam, let me tell you some 


thing else that weeds are a signa of. 
They are a sign of either a poor farmer 
or a lazy one, and mostly a sign of 
both.” 

“Shucks! That don’t bother me, 
John. I don’t recollect a single year 
when I’ve had so few weeds on my 
farm. It’s plumb clean of weeds. Do 
you hear what I say?” 

“Well, I’m proud of you, Sam, but 
you listen now to what I say. After 
this dry spell is broken, the rain that 


breaks it will bring up the biggest crop 
of weeds you have had. We have ev- 
erything needed for a fine crop of weeds 
all through July and well into if not all 
through August. Here is a mighty good 


rule, Sam: Just as long as cultivation 
doesn’t injure the crop and there are 
weeds to kill, keep on killing them. Of 
course I don’t mean that a whole field 


should be cultivated to kill a few weeds.” 


Cultivate Twice After the Last 
Topdressing 
i he noticed that where I make a late 
application of nitrate of soda, the 
weeds grow better as well as the crop,” 
remarked Sam Johnson. 

“Of course they do. They are bene- 
fited by the nitrate of soda as much as 
the crop, sometimes more, when they 
are allowed to grow. Nitrate of soda 
keeps cotton growing and fruiting late 
into the season. If weeds are allowed to 
grow then, they take the nitrogen from 
the cotton and also phosphoric acid, pot- 
ash, and water in addition, and make 
more hiding places for the weevils. 
-When nitrate of soda is applied in July, 


(as many iarmers applied it last year 
with good results), then it is all the 
more necessary that cultivation be con- 
tinued late—later than the latest appli- 
cation of nitrate of soda. I believe it 


would be a good rule to cultivate twice 
after the last application of top-dresser 

once after each of the first two 
rains.” 


Preparing for Crimson Clover 


“TTHERE’S another good that comes 

from late cultivation of cotton, 
Johan,” said Sam, “and that’s a good 
crop of crimson clover. Where I kept 
on cultivating my cotton into August 
last year was where I got the best stand 


of crimson clover and the best crop, 
too—the best by a long shot. The late 
cultivation kept the land in good seed- 
bed condition until sowing time for 
the crimson clover. It is the same way 
with bur clover, vetch, and grain, too 
When I sow them between the cotton 


rows in early fall, they always come up 


Laying By Watermelons and 
Cantaloupes 
7 HEN is the best 


watermelons and 
John?” asked Sam Johnson 


“When the vines get in the way of 
cultivation,” was John’s answer. “They 
must be kept thoroughly clean from the 
time they come up. Lay by cantaloupes 
by sowing cowpeas in the middles just 
before the middles are covered by the 
vines. The same holds with watermel- 
ons, too. The vines may be turned in 
every other row if they are turned be- 
fore the melons are four inches long and 
before the tendrils have anchored the 
vines, about the time to ‘prune’ or ‘thin’, 
and then cowpeas or soybeans may be 


time to lay by 
cantaloupes, 


sowed. 


“When the watermelon vines _ get 
about three or four feet long, it’s a good 
time to sow a row of cowpeas or soy- 
beans about three feet from the hills. 


























IS THIS THE SORT OF WORK GOING ON AT YOUR 
of Spartanburg county, S. C., explaining the work of 
tarmer. 


Agent Carnes 
gumes to an inte 


Above—County 


the nodules on k rested 


Below—Building sweet potato curing house on farm of J. W. 


burg’s best farmers. 


FARM? 


Cox, one of Spartan- 


During the past four years Carnes has induced 18 farmers to 


build potato curing houses of from 500 to 1,000 bushels capacity. 


quicker and better and make the big- 
gest crop.” 


“Yes, that is what we should expect. 
Every one knows that keeping the sur- 
face of the ground stirred makes it a 
better seedbed. I remember that Father 
made me plow a field of corn once when 
the shucks were turning yellow. It was 
a small field and we had not sowed peas 
in it. I asked Father what good the 
cultivation would do the corn. He said, 
‘Don’t you cultivate the corn—it is 
nearly ripe. Cultivate the land between 
the rows of corn. I'm going to sow and 
harrow it in rye when you get through’.” 


ru 


rve, 


bet Pa got a good stand of 


too.” 


your 


stand. It’s the same 
stalks are to be 


“Finest kind of 
way when the cotton 
plowed down to kill the late crop of 
weevils. If the cotton has been culti- 
vated late, then the ground plows better 
and makes a better seedbed.” 


The middles between these two cowpea 
or soybean rows can be cultivated one 
or two more times and then another 
row of cowpeas or soybeans sowed. It 
a better plan to sow all three 
time. Sowing cowpeas or 
melon middles helps keep 
weeds and helps to enrich the 
Then after the melons are gath- 
a fine lot of hay. 


may be 
rows at one 
soybeans in 
down 
land. 
ered, there remains 

“But there is another good 
for planting something in melon fields. 
The vines need something to take hold 
of so that they will not be tossed and 
rolled about by the wind. This bruises 
the young melons and injures the vines, 
but not so the vines have some- 
thing to hold to.’ 

“That’s the reason new ground, with 
roots for the vines to hold to, is so good 
for watermelons and cantaloupes, ‘isn’t 
it, John?” 

“Yes, that’s one of the reasons. Free- 
dom from melon disease and mellow 


reason 


when 


’ 


rich surface soil are two other reasons. 
Besides, you can lay by melons in new 
ground much earlier than in a field that 
has been regularly cultivated for 
time.” 


Laying By Peanuts, Tobacco, 
Garden and Orchard 
” HEN 


peanuts?” 


is the right time to lay by 





same 


was Sam's next inquiry. | 


“Peanuts should not be cultivated af- | 


ter the vines begin to peg. As soon as 
the little threads on which the peanut 
pods are formed start to grow, all cul- 
tivation that interferes with the vines 
should stop. 

“Tobacco should be kept free of weeds 
all the time. One big weed or three 
or four small ones will do more harm 
than merely reducing the yield of to- 
bacco by one stalk. All the fertility, 
labor, and tobacco will be lost, and only 
a weed gained. 

“Lay by sorghum that is to be made 


into syrup when it is in full bloom. Up 
to that time let no weeds grow. Sor- 
ghum roots are shallow. 

“Stop cultivating the orchard and 


vineyard when the different varieties be- 
gin to ripen and then sow to a cover 
crop. 

“In the garden there is comparatively 
little laying by that can be done to ad- 
vantage. Crops should follow crops in 
such rapid succession that weeds have 
no time to grow. Many of our vegeta- 
bles come into use in the green state 
and need to be cultivated throughout 
their season. They are never laid by. 
Consequently, the land is not laid by in 
the garden, when treated right, except 
when seeds are to ripen.” 

As two or three other farmers were 
waiting to see their county agent, Sam 
Johnson picked up his hat to go and 
John Anderson concluded the discussion 
by saying :— 

“Laying by a field is like letting it lie 


out—‘rest’ as some folks call it. It gets 
into mischief, if its rest is not under 
control. The question of when to lay 
by has been simplified since we have 


found out that the main object of cul- 
tivation is to keep weeds from growing. 
The time to lay by crops is when we 
have as nearly as possible got the weeds 


under control.” < He 
Watch for Dying Pines This 
Summer 
in the South 


LMBER-LAND owners 

are urged by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture to keep a close 
watch this summer on their pine lands to 
note any clumps of pines from 
the attacks of the Southern pine beetle. 
Recent studies made by the Bureau of 
Entomology indicate outbreaks of this 
insect occur during periods of abnor- 
mally low rainfall. The Weather Bu- 
reau reports that the rainfall for the 
first five months of 1925 has been much 
below normal in the southeastern sec- 
tions of the United States, the deficiency 
in rainfall at some stations being as 
much as 15 inches. 


dying 


All timber-land owners in this region 
are familiar with the destructive work 
of the pine beetle. If the present dry 
spell should continue it is likely, 
the department, that serious losses will 
occur this summer. 

Pine owners are advised to make an 
examination of timber-land once a month 
or oftener for clumps of dying trees in- 
dicated by fading or brown foliage. 
Such trees should promptly be worked 
up into lumber, or the logs placed in 
water until more opportune time for 
sawing. Reports of the presence of the 
beetle should be sent immediately ,to R. 
A. St. George, Bureau of Entomology 
Field Station, P. O. Box 1518, Ashe- 
ville, N. C. 
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Why Do We Cultivate? 





Results Show Chief Object Is to Kill Weeds 
By P. O. DAVIS 


Agricultural Bditor, Alabama Extension Service 


T IS probable that if a group of 
farmers were asked why they culti- 
vate cotton and corn the answer, in 


effect, would be: To form a dust mulch 
to hold moisture, and to kill weeds. They 
would mention 
“dust mulch” first 
because the opinion 
prevails that it is 
the chief reason for 
cultivation. Killing 
weeds is believed to 
be a secondary ob- 
ject. 
But 





experiments, 
lots of them, donot 
answer the question in this way. They 
show that the chief object of cultivation 
is to kill weeds; and that cultivation 
which kills weeds most effectively is all 
that is needed. 


Experiments With Cotton 


ND now that another cultivating sea- 

son is on, a more complete discus- 
sion of the “why” of cultivation is in 
order. Cotton being the chief money 
crop in Alabama, it is being considered 
first. 

In 1916 the West Tennessee Experi- 
ment Station at Jackson, where the soil 
is a silt loam of good mixture, began an 
experimental study of the objects 
cultivation, and the best kind 
preparation of land for cotton. 


P. O. DAVIS 


of 


also of 


After this experiment had run seven 


years an official report was made and 
published in Bulletin No. 127, entitled 
“Cotton Culture in Tennessee.” It was 


published by the Experiment Station of 
the University of Tennessee, Knoxville. 
The treatment of each plat with a seven- 


year average yield of lint cotton per 
acre follows: 

No. Pounds 
1 No preparation, weeds scraped off 1,210 


2 Turned 6 in. and “bedded,”’ weeds 


scraped off 





3 No preparation, good cultivation.... 1,552 

4 Turned 6 in. and “bedded,” good cul 
tivation ..... 823 

5 Turned in., level planting, good 
cultivation . 1,771 
“Bedded” 3 in., good cultivatior 1,745 

7 Turned 6 in., level planting, good 
cultivation .. es 1,713 
8 “Bedded” 6 in., good cultivation 1,667 
The percentage production rank of the 
different plots in the order named fol- 
lows: 66, 99, 85, 100, 97, 96, 94, and 91. 


It is interesting to note that plot No. 


2, where the land was turned 6 inches 
deep and bedded, and no cultivation but 
weeds scraped off, averaged almost as 


much as plot No. 4, where the land was 


turned 6 inches deep and bedded, fol- 
lowed by good cultivation. The per- 
centage rank of the two was 99 and 100 
Over seven years. A careful study of 
the treatment of each plot with the 
yield will reveal some very interesting 


facts. 
Conclusions of Authors 


Af ER presenting this report the au- 
thors give their conclusions, for 
practical purposes, as follows :— 

“The preparation of land for cotton 
need not be deep. Three-inch breaking 
with a turn plow gave, within the limits 
of error for experiments of this kind, 
the same yield as 6-inch breaking. Turn- 
ing the land deeper than six inches for 
cotton indicated not worth while. 

“With either 3-inch or 6-inch bedding 
of the rows well in advance of planting 
time, but without previous plowing or 
other preparation, the yields were little 
reduced, on the average only 6% per 
cent. 


is as 


“The so-called ‘soil mulch,’ as used in 
No. 4, gave no appreciable increase In 
yields over keeping the weeds scraped 
off without disturbing the surface of 
the soil, as in No. 2. Keeping the weeds 
Scraped off in this way is not a practi- 
cal method of cotton culture, but the re- 
Sults show plainly that cultivation is un- 
Profitable except- for the purpose of 
killing weeds or preventing their grow- 


That is, to cultivate only for the 
purpose of keeping a soil mulch, which 
was supposed to conserve the soil mois- 


ing. 


ture, is not worth while. 
“Cotton has the reputation of doing 
best on a fairly firm seedbed. Even 


where no soil preparation was given and 
the weeds were only scraped off with- 
out disturbing the hard soil, 66 per cent 
of a full crop was obtained. Eighty-five 
per cent of a full crop was obtained in 
No. 3, where no soil preparation was 
given, but with as good crop cultivation 
as for No. 4.” 


In 1920, 1922, and 1923, the South 
Carolina Experiment Station at Clem 
son College conducted an experiment on 
the “why” of cultivating cotton. Three 
plots were included in the experiment. 


The official report, published in Bulle- 
tin No. 219, says that the three-year 
average yield of seed cotton per acre 


fromnormal cultivation was 925 pounds; 
from late cultivation, 873; and no culti- 
vation, 889. 


From these experiments it is con- 
cluded that preparation of land for cot- 
ton is necessary for best results but ex- 
tra deep preparation is not needed. It 
should be thorough, and the land should 
be settled before seed are planted. 


These experiments do not indicate 
that cultivation is not necessary for cot- 
ton, but that cultivation which will kill 
weeds and reduce cotton root injury to 
a minimum is best, and also sufficient. 


Conclusions for Corn 


HE conclusions for corn are exactly 

the same. In discussing an experiment 
in New York, one sentence in the an- 
nual report of the New York Hxperi- 
ment Station for 1883 reads: “If this 
experiment has a meaning, it is that cul- 
tivation is not beneficial to the corn 
plant except so far as removing weeds 
is concerned.” 
Other experiment stations were study- 
ing the objects of cultivating corn about 


the same time. Their results gave the 
same conclusions. 

Early in this century the Bureau of 
Plant Industry, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, began studying 
corn culture from the standpoint of weed 


The cooperation of experiment 
grad- 
in farming was 
From 1905 to 1911, 124 tests 
conducted 28 states in every 
section of the the majority of 
them being east of the Mississippi River. 
The of experiments per state 
follows: 


control. 


stations and agricultural college 
uates who were engaged 
obtained. 
in 
country, 


were 


number 


Arkansas, 1; 
Connecticut, 4; 


8; Indiana, 9; 


California Colorado, 1; 
Florida, 1; Georgia, 1; Illinois, 
Iowa, 7; Kentucky, 9; Louisi- 
ana, 4; Maine, 3; Maryland, 1; Michigan, 7; 
Minnesota, 1; Missouri, 3; Nebraska, 1; New 
Hampshire, 10; New Y¥ North Carolina, 
2; Ohio, 10; 2; Rhode Island, 1; Sout! 
Carolina, 12; Tennessee, 2; Texas, 8; Virginia, 
9; and West Virginia, 2. ” 


ork, 4; 


Oregon, 


The main object in these experiments 
was to compare the yields of no culti- 
vation, with the ground scraped with a 
hoe to control weeds, as against frequent 
shallow cultivation. A general average 
shows a fodder yield on the unculti- 
vated plots of 95.1 per cent of the yield 
on the cultivated, and a grain yield of 
99.108 per cent of the cultivated. 


Results Are Conclusive 


HIS means that the yields under the 


two conditions were almost exactly 
the same, being less than 1 per cent dif- 
ference. Since this is an average of 124 
tests in 28 states over a period of seven 
years, 1905-1911, the results are safe and 


conclusive. 


The Illinois Experiment Station has 
probably worked on this question as 
much or more than any other station. 


Illinois Bulletin No. 181, published 
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De Laval Separator. 


bility of the driving meehanism. 


world’s best cream separator.” 


New York 
165 Broadway 








The De Laval Floating Bowl 


The greatest cream separator 
improvement in 25 years 
OT since the De Laval Split-Wing Bowl was introduced in 
1900 has there been such a vital cream separator improve- 
ment effected as the “Floating Bowl” on the present 


This wonderful bowl virtually ‘‘floats’’ on the top of a round- 
headed spindle, having no fixed contact with any part. 
its own balance when separating speed is attained, runs without 
vibration and with much less friction—thereby accomplishing 
closer separation, maximum ease of running and greater dura- 


With several hundred thousand of these machines in use, the 
verdict from agents and users alike is: ‘“The best machine that 
De Laval ever made’’—and that is equivalent to saying, ‘““The 


New De Lavals sold on easy monthly payments. 
De Laval Agent or write nearest office below. 


The De Laval Separator Company 
600 Sent Bive. 


It finds 


See your 


San Francisco 
61 Beale St. 











Bargain SALE! 
SZ 


OLID gold effect case 
Guaranteed 25 years. 
ichly engraved. Fa- 

mous Leanard Regulator. Ad- 
ted for accuracy. Backed 
L ion dollar factory 
SEND NO MONEY 2”, <x. 
map Sale 
price $3.87 and postage 08 arri- 
Maney back gyartantesd, ¢ 


BRADLEY, F-334 







NEWTON, MASS. 
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Dusters 


The name is Your Protection. 
Tne Stanoaro Dusrers for 
BOLL WEEVIL CONTROL 


DEALERS TWROUGHOUT THE SOUTH 
Tue Feeny MANuracturinG Co. MUNCIE.IND. 














THICK, SWOLLEN GLANDS 
that make a horse Wheeze, 
Roar, have Thick Wind or 
Choke-down, can be re- 
duced with 


BSORBINE 


TPADE MARK REG.U.S.PAT. OFF 


also other Bunches or Swellings. No blister, no 
hair gone, and horse kept at work. Economic- 
al—only a few drops required at an applica- 
tion. $2.50 per bottle delivered. Book 3 R Free. 
W. F. YOUNG, Inc., 384 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 











TRIAL 


We will send a STERLING razor on 30 days trial_ If satis- 
factory. costs $1.97. If not, costs nothing. Fine Horsehide 









(Concluded on page 12, column 4) 





Strop FREE. STERLING CO. Suite 41, Baltimore, Md. 
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Enclosed Engine 





Don’t be satisfied with an 
ordinary engine when you can 
get a long-lived John Deere 
Type E. All of its working 
parts are fully enclosed in a 
dust proof case and run con- 
stantly in a bath of clean oil. 


JOHN DEERE 
TypeEEngine 


No grit or dust can get into 
it to cause wear and every 
part gets plenty of oil. Think 
how much longer this engine 
will serve you. 


There’s not a grease cup or a sight 
feed oiler on it. Fill up the oil reser- 
voir and it will run from 20 to 24 
hours without further oiling attention, 
Safe for the boys and the women folks 
to operate—no gears exposed or ex- 
tending shafts o2 which clothing might 
be caught—It’s truly a family engine. 

It’s built the John Deere way—a 
quality product that costs less in the 
long run. 14 and 3 H. P. sizes with 
truck or unmounted. See it at your 
John Deere dealer’s. 


Write for free literature to John 


Deere, Moline, Dlinois, and ask for 
folder WM-635 


OHN = DEERE 


ADE MARK OF < 
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The Housewife’s Calendar 


ONDAY, July 6.—If it is difficult to 
procure cretonnes of soft pretty col- 
ors, give the cretonne a dip with a dye 
bath using sand or light grey dye and the 
bright glowing 
ors will be subdued. 
Tuesday, July 7. 
—Fruit cut up and 
served with cream 
and fruit shortcake 
make sensible des- 
serts for hot weath- 
er. 

Wednesday, July 8. 
When a family gets 
to the point where it does not care 
whether anyone sees that its shutters are 
falling off, or that its porch has sagged, 
or that the rain leaders from the gutters 
have rusted out and the side of the house 
is being stained, it has lost the honest 
pride which it ought to have retained, 
says J. M. Gries of the United States 
Department of Commerce. Make a list 
now of the repairs your house needs so 
that they can be attended to when field 
work is less heavy. 


col- 


MRS 


HUTT 


Thursday, July 9 —Does your baby an- 
nounce by his smiling good health that 
there are no flies on him? 

Friday, July 10.—Keep pans of cool 
water where every cat, dog or chicken 
on the place can help itself at will 

Saturday, July 11.—Delicious enough 
for company, easy enough to make for 


the family, is cantaloupe ice cream. Se- 
lect a well-flavored melon, remove the 
pulp and force through a sieve. There 


should be 134 cups. Add % cup powdered 
sugar and 1 teaspoon vanilla to 3 cups 
cream, whip stiff. Fold in the melon 
pulp, put in a mold and pack in salt and 
ice for three hours. 


Sunday, July 12.—When discussing re- 


ligion with the children do not use a 
mournful tone. Remember that the high- 
est type of morality is pervaded with 
eagerness and with love. Parents who 


can see this, can become the comrades of 
their children and can exercise the pro- 
found influence of equals. 


Cooler Picnics for Hotter Days 


ICNICS aren't what they used to be 

They're better. There was a time 
when so much effort was required to get 
the typical picnic lunch ready that mother 
and the others who helped had no pep 
left to enjoy the outing. But now the 
importance of recreation takes precedence 
over the contents of the lunch basket, 
and incidentally the latter has improved. 


Perhaps there are fewer fried chick- 
ens and bowls of potato salad and not 
so many cakes, pies and homemade cook- 
ies. Certainly there are more picnic 
baskets with a jar of salad dressing, 
some whole tomatoes, cucumbers, and a 
head of lettuce, washed and crisped, a 
small cream cheese, some potato chips, 
hard cooked eggs and a box of berries, 
peaches or other fresh fruit in season. 


This change means not only less cook- 
ing and baking ahead of time but it also 
means a lighter type of lunch which is 
more suitable for the hot weather when 
every one appreciates a retreat to a 
shady, breezy spot. A well-balanced pic- 
nic lunch with plenty of fruit and crisp 
salad materials is easier to get together 
and it leaves the family with better dis- 
positions and digestive systems the fol- 
lowing day, says the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Form the habit of picking up a lunch 
and picking up the family for short-order 
Picnics. The makings for salads and 


sandwiches may well be taken with little 
home preparation and put in form under 
the shade of a tree after the family has 
cooled off. One or two thermos bottles 
or a thermos jug is an indispensable 


Mrs. W. N. Hutt, Edilor 





The Progressive Farmer 














asset for summer comfort either at home 
or on outings. <A reviving drink made 
of grape juice, ginger ale, lemon juice, 
slightly sweetened, puts new pep into 
wilted humanity in the summer time. 


July—Rest-up and Paint-up 
ont 


F THERE is anyone who will tell me 

how I can “rest-up’—that is, cease 
from labor and _ exertion,—and - still 
“paint-up,” I'd like to have him do it 
If I’m resting up I’m not painting up, 
and if I’m painting up I’m not resting 
up. Well, the only thing I know to do 
about it is to consider the resting up 
right now and let Dad-in-the-kitchen do 
the painting up. 

This July-rest-up-month is something 
like “laying-by-time,” I suppose. It 
means to let peace, quiet, and repose rest 
on field and family. So be it. Yet in 
the field, though you plow not, still are 
the subtle forces of nature at work, 
bringing the present year’s crops to frui- 
tion and ripening the seed for another 
harvest 

Your own laying-by-time; what of it? 
Can you do any less than the crops of 
your field? While your body rests, why 
not let your mind be active, let it store 


up knowledge and lay the plans, the 
foundation for another year? 
The Progressive Farmer and Farm 


Woman will help. It is brimming with 











it, soak.the spot either in Javelle water 
for a short time or in a weak solution 
of oxalic acid. Then, of course, you 
must be sure to rinse thoroughly and 
promptly the material so the chemical 
will not injure it. Rinse in several clear 
waters. A little ammonia in the water 
will neutralize any acid that may re- 
main from the oxalic acid. 
JAVELLE WATER 

Javelle water is made as follows: One 
pound sal soda, % pound chloride of lime, 1 
quart hot water, 2 quarts cold water. 

Dissolve the sal soda in the quart of boil- 
ing water. Put the chloride of lime in the 
cold water; allow the mixture to settle, then 
pour the clear liquid into the sal soda solu- 
Put in a tightly corked bottle and Keep 
in a dark place, for light and air cause it 
to lose its strength. When using, add an 
equal amount of clear water to the portion of 
Javelle water. 


MARIAN JANE PARKER. 


tion. 


Successful Picnic Rules 


NE of the most successful picnics 

held in North Carolina each summer 
is the great gathering of farmers at the 
Piedmont Branch Station near States- 
ville. The managers of these picnics 
have found certain rules to be necessary 
These rules should be of value to all 
planning picnics. 

1. Have committees appointed for all 
definite jobs. 

2. Advertise the 


picnic thoroughly. 


Talk it up for weeks in advance 





Courtesy United States Dept. of Agriculture. 


WHAT CAN BEAT FEASTING ON WATERMELONS UNDER THE SHADE OF A 


GIANT TREE? 


money-making ideas for you. Yes, for 
your ownself, not some other fellow,— 
you—your farm—your family. Subscribe 
today. Don’t neglect this opportunity. 

fe’ll send you 52 copies for $1, or three 
times 52—three years—for $2. Yes, we'll 
do better, we'll send 260 copies—five 
years—for $3. Loaf in your big arm- 
chair on your screened porch; swing in 
your hammock, but keep The Progres- 
sive Farmer to read from cover to cover. 

Send today. Do not let your paper 
stop. You may miss something. “Read- 
ing maketh a full man, conferences a 
ready man, and writing an exact man,” 
so said Francis Bacon hundreds of years 
ago. 


To Remove Fruit Stains 


IRST of all, clear your kitchen table 

or cabinet of everything else and be 
sure that the surface on which you are 
going to work is absolutely clean, so 
no other spots or stains may be gath- 
ered while you are working. Have a 
large bowl ready and plenty of boiling 
water. Spread the stained article over 
the bowl, hold the kettle high, and pour 
boiling water through it until the stain 
disappears. This method is usually suc- 
cessful with all fruit stains except some- 
times in the case of peach stain. 

Then if the stain is stubborn and the 
boiling water has not entirely removed 


READ “SUCCESSFUL PICNIC RULES” ON THIS PAGE 


3. Adopt method of financing so that 
the picnic will be self-supporting. 

4. Have badges for officials. Those 
acting as police, ushers, and in charge of 
games, etc., can handle the crowd better 
if provided with badges. 

5. In big picnics start car parking 
early. 

6. Provide plenty of good drinking 
water. 

7. Start program at schedule time. 

8. Have music or sport at beginning 
of program to draw the crowd. 

9. Arrange games for everybody— 
men, women, boys, and girls. 

10. Do not have a speaking and music 
program of more than an hour and a 
half in length. 

11. Do not plan on more than one 
outside speaker. 

12. Make careful arrangements for 
accommodating and entertaining invited 
guests and speakers. 

13. Have platforra and seats arranged 
in shade. 

14. Keep crowd from getting on four 
sides of the platform. 

15. Keep all concessions and noise- 
making apparatus away from speaking 
place. 

16. Have organized play for young- 
sters during program, but have it far 





enough away so as not to interfere with 
the program. 
17. Arrange adequate toilet facilities. 
18. Have someone definitely responsi- 
ble for each part of the program. 


Cool Drinks for Hot Days 


FEW minutes relaxation while you 

sip a delicious drink of lemonade 
in the middle of a hot morning or after- 
noon’s work is not time wasted. It is 
time gained, for you will feel better, 
work better and think better for the 
restful interlude. Or, if you're tired of 
lemonade, and occasionally you do get 
tired of it if it’s the only kind of drink 
you know how to make, there are scores 
of other delicious drinks that you can 
prepare. 

One advantage of these summer bev- 
erages is the fact that they can be made 
in the morning and set away in a cool 
place until they are needed. Then all 
you have to do is to add the required 
amount of water, put in some ice and 
serve. 

And if you’re resting and friends hap- 
pen to drop in, nothing could be more 
appropriate than to serve a cooling drink 
supplemented by some little light cake 
or sweet crackers 

The fruit drink also has its place at 
meals. There is of course iced tea, but 
many people find that too much iced 
tea reacts on their nerves. If fruit 
drinks are substituted, however, there 
will be no bad after effects. On the 
contrary, the minerals and vitamines in 
the juices have a distinct value in the 


diet and will aid greatly in restoring 
one’s “pep” which always seems to be 
at a low ebb during the hot weather. 

Cider Punch.—One-hali cup orange juice, 
% cup lemon juice, 1 cup grape juice, 1 cup 
cider, % cup sugar. Mix ,fruit juices, cider 
and sugar; stir well and pour over large 


pieces of ice 

Ginger Ale Punch.—Oné cup hot tea, 1 cup 
sugar, 4% cup orange juice, % cup lemon 
juice, 1 pint ginger ale, 1 pint water, few 
slices of orange. Pour tea over sugar, cool 
and add fruit juices: turn into large bowl 
over blocks of ice. Just before serving add 
ginger ale, iced water and orange slices. 

Mint Julep—Two cups sugar, 1 quart wa- 
ter, 12 sprigs fresh mint, 1% cups boiling 
water, 1 cup orange juice, juice 8 lemons, 
1 cup strawberry juice, 1 pint grape juice 
Boil sugar with 1 quart water 20 minutes. 
Chop mint and pour over it 1% cups boiling 
water. Let stand 5 minutes, strain and add 
to syrup. Add fruit juices and chill. Pour 
into bow! or pitcher, add grape juice, dilute 
with iced water. Serve with mint leaves in 
each glass. 

Pineapple Punch.—One quart water, 2 cups 
sugar, Z cups chopped pineapple, 1 cup orange 
juice, % cup lemon juice. Boil water, sugar 
and pineapple 20 minutes. Add fruit juices, 
cool, strain, and dilute with iced water if 
necessary. Either fresh or canned pineapple 
may be used. 

Dewberry Lemonade.—Two cups juice from 
crushed dewberries, % cup lemon juice, 2% 
cups water, 1% cups sugar. Mix and serve 
with ice. This makes six glasses. 


Apple Peelings Have Food 
Value 


‘Ty THERE any value in apple peel- 

ings? If so, why do so many people 
throw away the peelings when they eat 
fresh apples?” 

Yes, the peeling of an apple is higher 
in food value than the fleshy part that 
we all eat. As far as food value is con- 
cerned, the seeds stand higher in compo- 
sition than any other part of the apple. 
The peeling is good food and more ap- 
ple peelings should be eaten. They serve 
as “roughage,” aiding digestion and help- 
ing to prevent constipation. If the peel- 
ing is clean there is no reason why it 
should not be eaten. Here is a good way 
to eat an apple: 

Ream out the depressions in the bloom 
and stem ends and discard. Then slice 
the apple in disks, cutting across the 
core, taking alternating slices one fourth 
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or one half inch thick from each end. 
When the core is reached, then take this 
last slice between the fore-finger and 
thumb and finish the apple. Try this. 
You will like it. 


Questions and Answers 


INDLY tell me how to remove var- 

nish from glass. 

The best way is to get a small can of 
paint remover from the hardware store. 
Wet a cloth with the liquid, rub the 
spots and they will disappear. This is 
better than scratching the spots off and 
injuring the glass. 

7 7. * 

Why does my angel cake curl up or 
roll at the sides, and why is its texture 
coarse? 

Angel cake curls up at the sides, that 
is, the outside edges do, when too 
great heat is applied at first, so that the 
outsides rise too fast for the inside part 
and then, finding themselves without sup- 
port, they fall or curl over. Angel cake 
is coarse textured, sometimes from too 
high temperature in baking, but more 
frequently from the kind of beater used 
to whip the whites. A Dover beater, 
making a close, fine grain, is better than 
some of the other beaters which make a 
loose, fluffy grain that swells up the 
whites to much greater volume. 

* . * 

Please tell me what to do for a red 
nose. 

Red noses are, as a rule, the despair 
of their owners. It is difficult to remove 
the trouble. The blood vessels of the 
nose become enlarged through exposure 
to the cold, by excessive eating and also 
when the functions of the body are dis- 
turbed, especially when indigestion and 
constipation are present. It is best to 
avoid or cure any of these causes rather 
than to try many local treatments. How- 
ever, the. skin of noses which become 
red is usually very delicate. The skin 
may be toughened by the use of cologne 
and water in equal parts. This also 
helps to remove the oily and greasy con- 
dition that is present. It should not be 
forgotten that a red nose may result 
from inflammation of the lining mem- 
brane, an examination of which should 
be made by a doctor. 


THE WELL. GROOMED WOMAN 














Neatness 
“you are refreshing to look at. You 
are so neat always. How do you 


do it?” I 
day. 

She laughed and replied, “It’s just 
natural with me to be neat; or rather, 
I suppose it is habit so ingrained that it 
is second nature.” 

“It’s too bad it’s not second 
with all of us,” I commented. 


“T have my mother to thank for that,” 
she said. “I remember coming in from 
school and putting my coat on my own 
hook, my rubbers or toys in the little 
box beneath it and my school books on 
the section of a shelf reserved for me. 
Each of us had his or her own space. 
Anything however sacred -to childish 
heart not put in its place went into a 
big barrel under the stairs or else dis- 
appeared altogether.” 

“Mother required each child to look 
after her own bureau drawer with the 
aprons neatly folded in their own pile 
and place, the nighties, etc., likewise.” 

“A habit of neatness is a wonderful 
help in later years,” I declared. 

“Don’t you think,” she asked, “that 
many children would enjoy hanging up 
hat and coat if hooks were put low 
enough? A youngster likes a little box 
or drawer of his own that he can lock. 
The sense of pride of possession is one 
worth cultivating if not carried to ex- 
treme,” 

“Today,” she added, “my housekeep- 
ing is easier; my husband and children 
are neater because we have a place 
for everything and put everything 
there.” 


And I said, “Good sense.” 


asked an acquaintance one 


nature 
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Mud-daubers Are Expert 
House Masons 


EAR Boys and Girls :— 

Sammy and Mr. Bond were standing 
under the shed of the barn one after- 
noon looking at Sammy’s club calf, when 
a mud wasp flew over their heads. Look- 
ing up, they saw the wasp light on a 
rafter of the shed where several mud 
tubes about one inch long were fastened, 
and noticed that the wasp was busily at 
work on a tube which was about half 
completed. 

“Mud-dauber building her nests,” said 
Sammy. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Bond, “mud-daubers 
are called the masons or cement workers 
of the insect world. The nests they 
build show that they are as expert in 
their work as the brick masons or ce- 
ment workers who build our houses.” 

“There are six tubes up there now and 
the mud-dauber is at work on the sev- 
enth one. Wonder why one little insect 
wants so many nests?” Sammy was try- 
ing to figure out how one insect could 
live in seven homes. 

“Well, Sammy, climb up there and 
pull down one of the tubes and we'll 


learn more about the work and habits 
of the little mud-workers,” Mr. Bond 
suggested. 


“It is completely sealed up—the mud- 
dauber couldn’t get in this one if she 
tried,” said Sammy as he examined the 
hard, dry nest. 

“Suppose you break the tube or nest 
and see what you find,” urged Mr. Bond. 

“My!” exclaimed Sammy, “it’s hollow 
and filled with spiders!” 

“There are some interesting things I 
can tell you about the mud-dauber and 
her nests,” said Mr. Bond as he sat 
down on a plow, and Sammy came near- 
er to hear about the mud masons. “This 
mud-dauber built her nests for homes in 
which to raise her children. She doesn’t 
live in the nests at all. She built them 
by going down to the pond many, many 
times and getting supplies of mud, which 
she plastered on the rafter. To make 
the mud stick, she mixed it with saliva 
which came from her mouth. And the 
remarkable part of it is she did all the 
plastering with her jaws, which she used 
as a trowel. 

“When the nest or tube is completed 
one end is left open and the mud-dauber 
starts off to hunt spiders. When a 
spider is found she stings it in a way 
that makes the spider unable to move, 
but does not kill it. Then she carries it 
to the nest. When the nest is filled with 
spiders the mud-dauber lays an egg in it 
and then makes more cement and closes 
the end of the tube. 

“In a short while the egg hatches into 
a whitish, plump grub which eats the 
spider meat until it is gone. Then the 
grub weaves a cocoon about itself. Na- 
ture does a wonderful trick while the 
grub is in the cocoon stage and soon we 
have a full-grown mud-dauber. This 
new mud-dauber cuts a hole in the nest 
with her jaw and comes out into the 
world to join the other mud masons of 
the insect world.” 


UNCLE P. F. 


My Ideal Bedroom 


(Girl’s $1 Prize Letter) 


Y IDEAL bedroom need not cost 
much but will be comfortable. The 
furniture will be an _ old-fashioned 
dresser, an old-fashioned bed with large 
round posts, a small table, at least two 
chairs, and an old chest. I would sand- 
paper all these to remove the old paint, 
varnish them, and enamel them white 
with pink roses painted at some suitable 
place on each piece. 
My bedspread, pillow slips, . dresser 
scarf, table runner and window curtains 


would be made of 
bound in pink with some floral design 
in applique work on each piece. 

The 


cream-colored paper with a pink flow- 


unbleached domestic 


walls would be papered with 
ered border and the ceiling would be 
white. The doors and window casings 
would be white, too. I would cover 
the floor with matting with one home- 
made rug beside the bed and one in 
front of the dresser. I would have a 
good light for my table and some books 
so I could read when I wished to. 


PEARL WALLIS. 


Humphrey County, Tenn. 


Editor's Note—Pearl’s room would 
be most attractive for a girl, though 
some people would prefer painting the 
floor and using small rugs instead of 
using matting. We would like to have 
someone describe an inexpensive ideal 
boys’ bedroom for us, too. 


A Mischievous Pet Crow 


(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 


N THE editor’s note after Tom At- 

kinson’s letter not long. ago, he spoke 
of a pet craw, which reminds me of a 
pet crow we had when I was a small 
boy. His name was Cinders, and he 
would answer when we called him by 
name. We would often give him a hand- 
ful of corn. He would eat all he 
wanted and then keep picking it up, a 
grain at a time, until he had from 8 to 
10 grains in his little pocket-like mouth. 
When he started off with it, we would 
call, “Cinders!” and he would pour all 
the corn out to answer by saying “Caw!” 
Then he would pick up the grains of 
corn and start off again. 

Anything he could carry he would 
take out and push under something or 
down in a little hole and cover it up. 
He would sit on the chair-back and pull 
the hairpins out of my mother’s hair, 
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and would go in the dining room and 
tear the wall paper. He had been scolded 
and run out about it so many times that 
he would slip in, tear off a piece, and 
then go to the door to see if anyone 
was coming. 

Betore bad weather he would jabber 
a lot, sounding like two or three people 
talking at the same time. Early one 
morning he went to my cousin’s house 
and sat on the porch and started jab- 
bering. She thought it was several peo- 
ple coming in, and jumped out of bed 
and went tugging at her clothes, won- 
dering what she would do, for it 
sounded exactly like they were coming 
right on into the house. When she found 
out it was Cinders, she was almost an- 
gry with him. 

HORACE GRAHAM. 

Santa Rosa County, Fla. 

Editor's Note—We have received let- 
ters about pet crows from Virginia to 
Texas and from Kentucky to Florida, 
and all of them are fine. 


Virginia Short Course for 
Boys and Girls 


1 haar is a mighty fine time coming 

for the Virginia members of the 
boys’ and girls’ clubs who are fortunate 
enough to attend the State Short Course 
August 3-8 at Blacksburg. 


It is worth the cost of a trip to see 
the great agricultural college there, and 
when the pleasures and benefits of the 
short course week are added, we know 
of nothing that will give young people 
more pleasure or teach them more 
than this short course week. We have 
attended quite a number of such gath- 
erings in several states, and know that 
all club members who have taken part 
in such gatherings will join us in say- 
ing that no boy or girl can afford to 
miss such acombination of pleasure and 
profit. 


Letters giving detailed information in 
regard to this year’s short course will 
be sent all Virginia members. Our Vir- 
ginia boys and girls should read these 
letters carefully and begin now to pre- 
pare for this pleasant occasion. 
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2488&—Attractive Apron.—The pattern cuts 
in sizes small, medium, and large. 
The medium size requires 1% yards 


%-inch material with 93% yards of 
binding. 

2010—Boy’s Blouse.—Cut in sizes 4, 6, 8, 
10, and 12 years. Size 8 requires 


1% yards of 36-inch material. 


2483—Attractive One-piece Slip-on Apron. 
—The pattern cuts in sizes 16 years, 


%, 38, 40, 42, and 44 irfthes bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 2% yards 
of 40-inch material with 7% yards 


of binding. 
2486—Smart One-piece Dress Easily Made. 


or coin (coin preferred), 


and evening wear during the summer. 
dressmaking lessons. 
¢ Progressive Farmer. 








Price of each pattern, 20 cents. Two patterns ordered at one time, 30 cents; stamps 
Write your name and address plainly on your order sheet, 
being sure to state number and size of pattern wanted. 


Our new fashion book contains hundreds of styles—styles for morning, afternoon, 
It contains embroider coy and nine picture 
Send 15 cents now for your copy. Address 


Department 
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—Cut in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, 
42, and 44 inches bust measure. Size 
3% requires 334 yards of %-inch ma- 
terial with % yard of contrasting 
and 21 yards of binding. 


2075—Girl’s One-piece Dress With Front 
Inset.—Cut in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12, and 
14 years. Size 8 requires 2 yards 
of 40-inch material. 


2480—Jaunty One-piece Style for Sports 
Wear.—Cut in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 
4, 42, and 44 inches bust measure. 
Size 3% requires 2% yards of #- 
inch material with % yard of 32- 
inch contrasting. 


attern Department, 
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i Make Good With Corn Gluten Feed 


| Feeders of cattle, hogs and dairy cows 
! are this year making bigger records—earn- 
ing larger profits. They are doing it with 
a Corn Gluten Feed Ration on pasture. 


What are you feeding? What will your record be 
for this Summer? Will your animals go into the 
dry lot fit to stand up and make money for you dur- 
ing a long hard winter? 

Your dairy cows will lay down on the job unless 
you give them something more than they are get- 
ting from pasture. You will then have a poor record 
of your Summer’s work. You'll lose money. 


It’s What They Need 


Corn Gluten Feed supplies what your animals need 
to make meat or milk. A single ton contains the 
best feeding part of 2% tons of whole corn. It’s 
a big record feed. 

Corn Gluten Feed is 86% digestible. It contains 
23% protein. All animals like it and it is good for 
them. It is a rich feed at low cost. 


If you are mixing your own ration you should buy Corn Gluten 
Feed for your protein. If you don’t know how to teed it we will 
tell you. This Department is organized to help you make money. 

If you are buying a mixed feed be sure it contains Corn Gluten 
Feed. Feed manufacturers who are putting out a good ration use 
Corn Gluten Feed as one of their best ingredients. 

Bulletin No, 2, “Feeding Grain On Pasture,” 
is New Ready. Write for your copy. 


Associated Corn Products Manufacturers 
wees Research Department 


wh G. Van Pelt, Director 
208 $ "La Salle St., Chicago, Il. 
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Growing birds need plenty of 
minerals in the ration. 

FOS-FOR-US-the Phosphate- 
Lime grit—is a sharp, hard sol- 
uble grit that grinds food and 


supplies two mecessary 
minerals lime and phos- 
horus. 





Carbonate of 
Lime - - 70% 
Tri-calcium 
Phosphate 22% 
Three Sizes 
Coarse, Medium 
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sheen tia ia d better than you can buy 

at your dealer’s, or HOever heard ofa farmer’ swife buy- 


direct from us. ingice cream? With pure, fresh milk 
and cream from her own cows, it’s no 
wonder that farm wives make such won- 
derful ice cream. And when you make it 
yourself, you KNOW it is pure, rich, 


wholesome. Ice cream making with the 


New Design Triple Motion 
White Mountain Freezer 





CORPORATION 


Dept. P . Columbia, Tenn. 
Please send free samples and booklet, 









Quote prices on... lbs. is easy and quick. The triple motion mixes thor- 

oughly and freezes evenly in less than five min- 
Name ‘ utes. If you want to see the latest labor-saving 
t freezer, ask the nearest dealer to show i 
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The Progressive Parmer 


Carolinas-Virginia Hints 


Seasonable Crop and Farm Home Discussions 


Storing and Marketing Bright 
Tobacco 
TORAGE.—Tobacco should be taken 


from the curing barn to the storage 
house and “bulked down.” If there is 
not a suitable house for storing the to- 
bacco after it is tak- 
en from the barn 
one should be pro- 
vided. Tobacco is 
often seriously dam- 
aged by storing in 
open houses. The 
storage house should 
be tight and well 
ventilated. A square 
“bulk” is usually 
made by placing four sticks in one direc- 
tion and placing the next four diagon- 
ally and above the first ones in the same 
manner that shingles are packed. 

Just how long tobacco should remain 
in “bulk” depends on its condition and 
such factors as room space, labor, and 
market conditions. Tobacco changes a 
great deal in “bulk” and usually improves 
by remaining in bulk several weeks. 
Enough sticks should be on hand for 
filling the barn and curing at least 
twice. However, if the sticks are needed 
for curing, the tobacco may be removed 
from them at any time it is in proper 
“order.” All strings are removed and 
the tobacco rebulked and then kept until 
ready for sale. Care should be taken at 
all times to keep the tobacco from get- 
ting too high in “order”, for in such con- 
dition it may mold or even rot. It is 
not advisable to handle tobacco during 
rainy weather. Sometimes when the to- 
bacco is taken out of the barn it will 
have a motley green color, but after it 
has been “bulked” for two weeks or 
longer the color will be uniform. 
from © the 





E. C. WESTBROOK 


In removing the tobacco 
barn, or in other handling, if any “swell” 
stems are found, they should be taken 
out and put in the next barn to be cured. 


Marketing.—Tobacco growers should 
keep posted on market conditions. It 
will pay the grower to discard in- 
ferior and trashy leaves. Usually it 
will not pay to make more than three 
| grades. The first grade should consist 
| of the good tobacco, the second grade 
| should consist of the green and other- 
wise inferior leaves, and the third grade 
should consist of the trashy leaves that 
are considered as scrap. A great deal 
of labor can be saved in grading by 
using good judgment in harvesting. 
Leaves that you know will make nothing 
more than scrap should be left in the 
field. If tobacco is grown on uniform 
land and a uniform stand secured, much 
of the labor for grading will be saved. 

The leaves should be well smoothed 
out. The system of priming the leaves 
taken off represents the bottom, middle, 
or top leaves, as the case may be. To- 
bacco should be “bulked” at least 10 days 
or two weeks before it is sold. 

A common way of taking tobacco to 
market is in sheets. The tobacco is 
placed on the sheet just as it is stacked 
in the bulk. After putting on all that 
can be tied well, tie like so much cotton 
and sew the sides of the sheet so as to 
leave no tobacco exposed. Tobacco may 
also be shipped to market in boxes and 
barrels. In bulking tobacco on sheets 
care should be used to turn the butt-end 
of the leaves outward. This will insure 
least amount of damage from handling 
ind from exposure to the atmosphere. 

. E. C. WESTBROOK. 


Have You Put Your Clothes 


Away for the Summer ? 


RE you taking care of your clothes 
this summer? W. J. Schoene, state 
entomologist at Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute has found a way you can 
do this and tells about it here: He 
says :— 
“Each summer the clothes moths and 
other insects cause serious injury to 





woolen and fur garments, 
of the attention of the 
wife. 

“A satisfactory remedy for these an- 
noying pests has at last been discovered 
so that now with a little care the carpet 
beetles and clothes moths may be de- 
stroyed before they have made their 
presence known. The newly discovered 
remedy is one which is now regularly 
used by peach growers to prevent in- 
jury by the peach borer. But it also has 
other uses. The name of this material 
is paradichlorobenzene. It is a crystal- 
line product costing around 40 cents a 
pound wholesale, the fumes of which 
are deadly to insects but which do not 
injure garments. 


otten in spite 
careful house- 


“The method of preventing injury is to 
carefully brush and fold the garments, 
laying them in a trunk or tight chest 
and putting in the chest an envelope 
containing an ounce or more of the 
fumigating material. 

“At the end of the season the odor 
rapidly disappears after the garments 
are aised.” 


Cut Back Salvia, Coleus, Etc. 


pny such plants as salvia, etc., be- 

come large and straggly, cut them 
back severely and they will take on new 
growth and produce new blooms. To 
produce the greatest amount of foliage 
do not let coleus bloom. Instead, pinch 
out the top just before the blooms be- 
gin to form. Salvia blooms are quite 
pretty and by cutting back severely the 
blooming period can be very materially 
prolonged. The blaoming period of 
snapdragons can be prolonged in the 
same way. Do not let any kind of flow- 
ers produce seed, because if this is 
done, the blooming period will soon 
cease. 

a 


Why Do ‘We Cultivate? 


(Concluded from page 9, column 2) 
April, 1915, concludes the whole matter 
with these statements :— 

“Weeds reduce the yield of corn more 
by robbing it of plant food and light 
than by depriving it of moisture. Irri- 
gation on a weed plot gave an increase 
of only 3.8 bushels. 

“As an average of 16 tests in eight 
years, killing weeds without cultivation 
produced a gain of 17.1 per cent, or 6.7 
bushels per acre, over ordinary culti- 
vation. 

“Three fourths of the corn roots are 
in the plowed soil, and as plants develop 
no unnecessary roots, any injury to them 
results in a lower yield. Four-inch prun- 
ing six inches from the hill reduced the 
yield 16.9 bushels. 

“The cultivated soil, especially is 
periods of drouth, is too loose and ard 
for proper root development, conse- 
quently the plant is deprived of the 
tood which it contains. 

“After the roots are well distributed 
through the soil, litthke moisture can es- 
cape, even from uncultivated land. 

“The proper type of cultivation is, 
deep enough to kill weeds but shallow 


enough to reduce root injury to the 
minimum.” 
Since the chief object of cultivation 


is that which will kill weeds most effec- 
tively with least injury to the roots of 
corn and cotton, two practical conclu- 
sions may be drawn :— 

1. Cultivators for cotton and corn 
should be made for killing weeds most 
effectively. 

2. A farming system that will re- 
duce the weed factor to a minimum 
should be adopted and followed. 


Editor's Note—Upon receipt of this 
article from Mr. Davis several weeks 
ago we mailed a proof of it to the 
agronomists of several of the experi- 


ment stations in the South and asked 
for their opinions, Read the article care- 
fully this week and then, save tt to re- 
fer to next week when we will publish 
the replies from the other experiment 
station men. 
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ATRIOTISM is something spiritual 

that man has built on dirt. 

Next to God and home, native land 
spells the biggest idea in the mind. 

From the time 
when the first men 
fought for their 
caves, which meant 
love and shelter to 
them, down to the 
modern man whose 
native land means 
almost everything, 
the feeling of pa- 
triotism has been 
like a star leading 





DR. HOLLAND 


the race onward, 

Probing about recently in a section 
where most of our governmental ideas 
first took root, I found a few charmed 


words that we ought to remember on 
our National anniversary. 
1. There was the sacred word—“‘A 


Chance!” 

We want to keep America as “a land 
of A Chance.” Think of the many mil- 
lions of unhappy and oppressed people 
who wanted to come to America but 
could not. They grew old with their 
faces toward the land where their rela- 
tives and children had gone. 

Every little boy and girl born here 
ought to be assured of the bond of one 
hundred millions of people that he or 
she will have a chance to be, and do the 
things that cry in their souls for utter- 
ance. 

Where a fair Chance does not exist, 
America has failed. Amid the vested 
rights granted to property, we want to 
remember that life and its Chance is 
above all things. 

The old saying, “No American mother 
is there but may rock a cradle where 
sleeps a President,” is a beautiful fic- 
tion, but it is also a glorious fact. 

2. On that 
is another word. 
the prairies and rivers of our land. 
is called Brotherhood. 

Brotherliness is the only corrective of 
undue selfishness. In older lands from 
which our fathers came, the hatreds of 
generations of fighting peoples had set- 
tled and soured, but here the same peo- 
ple live in love and charity with each 
other. 


ancient scroll of Freedom 
It is a big word, like 
It 


The essential brotherhood of America 
that hides and kills the hates of people 
who ought to be friends—that is the 
peculiar grace of America. 

There are people who ought to be kept 
out of America for many reasons, but 


the real menace of ours is the un- 
brotherly comer, who wants to live alone. 
3. Another word that I found was 


justice. Some may smile a sneer of a 
smile when I say that word, yet it is a 
dream deep in our hearts. 

Injustice is the scourge of devils, 
while justice is the sunshine of heaven. 

Justice is still the granite upon which 
we are trying to build. 

Do not be deceived—there is still much 
injustice among us, but a small minority 
of our people are pounding on big 
drums and making a lot of noise over 
our injustice. Let us not kill them for 
telling us some truth, but let us reform 
ourselves wherever we need it, and thus 
take the venom out of their attacks. 

May the blessings of God be upon our 
people, till they live in such relations 
of understanding and service with other 
Americans, that we shall prolong the 
period sung by one of our poets: 

“A thousand years, my own Columbia.” 
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This Week’s Bible Questions 


wrt man had to go veiled and why? 

2. What brazen image was first a 
Salvation and then a temptation to men? 
Who made it and who broke it? 


The Meaning of July Fourth 


Our Weekly Sermon 
By Dr. J. W. 


HOLLAND 


3. Who won a _ great 
stretching out his hands? 

4. Who was shut up for three days 
and nights in the dark until he learned 
a lesson? 


victory by 


Where to Find the Answers 


1, Exod. 34: 29-33. 3. Exod. 17: 11-13 
2. Num. 21:9; 2 Kings 4. Jonah 1: 17; 2: 1-1¢ 
18: 1-4. 





Health Sermonettes 


By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. 
Editor, Health Department 











~ Vaccination for Smallpox 


HAVE a baby four weeks old. 
There is much smallpox in our 
neighborhood. Would it endanger my 


baby’s life to have it vaccinated?” 
There is no more 
danger in vaccinat- 
ing a baby, even 
immediately aiter 
birth, than in vaccin- 
ating a grown per- 
son, in fact not 
much danger, as 
there is less danger 
of ababy’s arm get- 
ting infected than 
the arm of agrown 


as 





DR. REGISTER 


person. Infection is the only danger in 
vaccination. 
A good rule in vaccinating against 


smallpox is to vaccinate the child when 
it is six months old, and again in its 
tenth year. This is usually sufficient 
for a lifetime, but if there is any small- 
pox in the neighborhood, vaccinate the 
baby regardless of age. 


Smallpox is very prevalent in the 
United States. Only three countries in 
the world have more smallpox than the 
United States. These countries are 
Switzerland, Russia, and Greece. Coun- 
tries like South Africa, Egypt, Algeria, 
Finland, Hungary, and the Baltic repub- 
lics have less than one-ninth as much 
smallpox we have; while for 1923 
the Scandinavian countries, Australia, 
and New Zealand reported no cases of 
smallpox. 


as 


Probably the best season of the year 
to vaccinate against smallpox is between 
the months of September and June, and 
when the person to be vaccinated is in 
good health, but if smallpox is prevalent 
don’t hesitate on account of health, or 
age, or season of the year to vaccinate 
against smallpox. 


Disinfecting for Itch 


“DLEASE advise how to disinfect win- 
ter clothes and bedding to get rid 
of itch germs.” 


In hospitals and public institutions 
disinfection of clothing is done by put- 
ting the clothing or bedding in an air- 
tight room and turning on live steam. 
In a private home all underwear and 
bed clothes should be boiled; suits of 
clothes can be wrapped in paper and put 
in cook stove oven and baked. Test 
the oven with your hand, and if you can 
bear your hand in it for a minute, it will 
not be hot enough to scorch the clothes. 
Be sure that the fire is burned out, so 
the oven will cool down, not heat up. 


For beds and mattresses use gasoline. 
Be sure to take them out in the yard. 
Use a mop with a handle to wet the ar- 
ticles to be disinfected. Wet them 
thoroughly with gasoline, and let them 
stay out in the air all day, or until the 
gasoline has evaporated. 
be careful, and there will be mo danger 
in using the gasoline. In place of gaso- 
line you can use bichloride of mercury, 
eight tablets to a gallon of water. This 
solution is poison to drink but not to 
hands. Go over the beds and mattresses 
ia the same manner that you do with 
the gasoline. 
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Harvest! 














G.2H.BARNETT CO. 


1078 FRANKFORD AVENUE 
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No TIME to lose during the 
When implements 
break or require adjustments, 
they demand attention at once. 


Here’s where the farmer with a 
complete file equipment is at an 
advantage. And if he knows 
the difference between a pebble 
and a gem, he'll specify 
BLACK DIAMOND 
every time he buys a File! 
Since 1863 


the Standard 
of Quality 











PHILADELPHIA PA. U.S.A. 


Owned and Operated by NICHOLSON FILE CO.prrovivence.r.i. 








| OUR OWN PROGRESSIVE FARMER CROSSWORD PUZZLE 








DOWN 


. To beat out grain. 


1 

2. An apartment. 
3. To employ. 
4 


y 
. Northeast (Abbr.). 


6. A pronoun. 

7. A measure. 

8 An entrance. 

9. Slumbers. 

1. A small animal. 


1 
12. What we breathe. 
1 


3. To plan. 
. Hair on horse’s 
neck. 


34, 


w 
on 


By, Miss Beulah Cain, Cumberland County, N. C. 


5 - 


A pace. ; 
Land for grazing. 


. Favorite breakfast 


dish. 

A dried plum. 
To laugh gently. 
Single. 

A monkey. 
Cutting hay. 
Takes away 
strength. — 

A semi-precious 
stone. 


. What chimney 


sometimes does. 





ACROSS 


1. Part of a tree. 

5. Our feathered 
friends. 

. Footwear. 

11. Something unex- 
pected, 

. An instrument, 

15. Eggs of fish, 

. Sends letter. 

. A deer. 

19. Morning. 

. Birds that talk. 

22. A prefix. 

. Part of a window. 

. Drinks made from 

leaves. 

Farm animal. 

. The California 

lions. 

Fruit with shells. 

31. To taste. 

32, Bills of fare. 

. Something a seller 

makes. 

Periods of time. 

. A plant. 

39. A pronoun. 

41. A dainty eater. 

. Toward. 

. A creeping plant. 

. To be on the feet. 

. A tree. 

. To want. 

. Streets (Abbr.). 

51. A sugar plant. 


i 


ank. - 
53. A_ singing bird 
(pl). 


oT 

A rest, LAST WEER’S 
38. Exposing to the ZAS 

sun. is}k} 
40. Always. | : Hi 
42. A domestic ani- c RICloM—clelels| 
43. c 1A] LE | a 
45. Yes. aan OG 
47. Used for rowing [Njo fcirjait In] be] 

«Rigatoni Bog 8 
49. Doctor of Divinity 

(Abbr.). 
51. Central America 


(Abbr.). 
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Lessee 


CO OE Bae 4 tee sence 


The Collegiate 


MOUNT PLEASANT, NORTH CAROLINA 


Institute 


“Merit, the Measure of Success’’ 


Patronage area of this school for Boys and Young Men has extended to 
10 states in recent years—from Michigan to Florida. 
Discriminating patrons 
ARDS AND THOROUGH INSTRUCTION, which aims at 
MAN—head, 
contributes to sound gevernment and strong ag 
New Dormitories with all modern conveniences. 

“e to 150. Illustrated catalogue sent on request. Ad 


G. F. McALLISTER, A. M., Principal 


There is a reason. 
have found it a SAFE SCHOOL of HIGH STAND- 
the tg 
Military 

Expen $325. 
students ted 


hand and heart. Modified 
siques. 
arding 
dress 
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Colt light Says 
welcome’ too/ 


_ LIGHT in your home 
hen your neighbors call 


adds its greeting to yours. Its 
silent welcome is as warm as 
yours. 

Today more than 125,000 
farm homes glow with the wel- 
come of Colt Light. Twenty- 
five years of use have proved 
it the most practical farm light 
plant. Your home, too, can 
help you welcome your friends 
and neighbors, if you will in- 
stall Colt Light. 

The cost of a Colt Light 
plant is little in comparison 
with the convenience and 


comfort it brings you. Thete 
is nothing to get out of order. 
An average of two or three 
fillings of Union Carbide and 
water each year is all the at- 
tention it requires. Colt Light 
is sunlight, man-made from 
carbide gas. 

Union Carbide for use in the 
big two hundred pound capacity 
Colt Light plant is sold direct to 
the consumer at factory prices, 
One of the 175 Union Carbide 
Sales Company warehouses is lo- 
cated near you. Union Carbide is 
always uniform. World’sbest qual- 
ity. Highest gas yield. It is always 
packed in blue-and-gray drums. 


Write to the nearest branch for the new free book 
"Daylight 24 Hours a Day” 


J. B. COLT COMPANY 


Kansas City, Mo. 
716 N.Y. Life Bldg. 
Chattan » Tenn. 
6th & et Sts. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
8th & Brannan Sts, 


OLT. 


New York, N.Y. 
30 East 42d Se. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
31 Exchange St. 

Chicago, Ill. 

1001 Monadnock Block 


“Colt light is sunlight” 

















PUREBRED BABY'CHICKS 
BABY CHICKS!|* 


25 100 
White and Brown heres. :. 
Barred Rocks ener re he +4 vs. 50 6 Hy oe 


Rhode Isiand Reds.........: 3, ‘ . 
8. L. soa “ y 00 J 
phe 


Assorted 
pot of 500, each ‘20 less. Lots of | 1,000, each f 
= less. moe safe and live delivery guaranteed, par a 


P| sas RICHFIELD HATCHERY 
RICHFIELD, PA. 


QUALITY Chicks « Fegs 


Best | yo Free live delivery. Per 100— 
ssorted, $9. Rocks, Reds, Anconas, 

| » Wan. $12, Lt. Brahmas $15. Assorted $7. 
. Missourt Poultry Farms, Columbia, Mo. 
HUSKY CHICKS [i4), “YE, AN 
w. r an 

culled from heavy laying, free .. ‘i 8. c. White 
and Brown Leghorns, 8c. §S. €. Barred Plymouth 
, 9c. Mixed es 7c. 100 per gent live de- 


uaranteed, ostpaid. Free circt 
orest Poultry Farm & Hatchery, ‘Richfield, Pa. 

















very 
reen 





CHICKS—8ec and up. Write for catalog 
and prices, Save money. Get purebred 
eiee. eee = ence per, University “ 
rite today e ship C. b 
KENTUCKY HATCHERY. 352 4th St., Lexington, Ky. 


PUREBRED POULTRY 


SPECIAL SUMMER SALE 
§ to 10 week old OF POULTRY 


Breed” of range 

reed and raised from finest laying strains 
in Leghorns, Anconas, Reds, Rocks, and 
Wyandottes. Bargains in cockerels, ‘hens, 
and cocks in these breeds. Send for special 
Price list and information. 

RIVERSIDE POULTRY FARM, 

R. F. D. 1B, Knoxville, Tenn. 























THE PERFECT HEMSTITCHER 


vanrect HEMSTITCHING 
ND PICOTING ATTACH 
’ MENT PRICE. $100 
Absolute money-back guar 
antee. Greatest invention ever 
known for the housewife Fits 
any make of sewing machine 
Easy and quick to attach. Easy 
to operate Pays for itself in 
ten minutes time. Hemstitch 
as beautiful as done by a 
00 machine. Send no money Pay the postman $1.00 
five days Your money back if you are not more than 


HEMSTITCHER CO., Dept. 3, Ft, Worth, Tex. 


30 DAY TRIAL 34X¥5 


BARBER 














BE AN 
by Home Study or at School, larg- 
est in world. 20th August term 
a [ ay Missouri Auction School 
Ce a ae Walnut Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


opens August 3, Kansas City. Wash- 
COW that doesn’t produce 200 


Make AUCTIONEER 
ington, D. CC. term October 5. 
pounds of butterfat per year does 


$100 FREE BOOK tells how. We fit you 
W.B.CARPENTER, President 
not make much profit. 











The Progressive Farmer 


News You Want to Know 


Sampson County Takes Up Co-operative Shipments 


Virginia Farm News 


VIDENCE of the continuation of the 

forward movement in the agricul- 
tural development of Orange County is 
found in the recent announcement that 
the Orange County Jersey Cattle Breed- 
ers’ Club will send a county Jersey herd 
to the 1925 State Fair at Richmond. 

4 trip from Richmond through Char- 
lottesville to the Valley, down the Val- 
ley to Berryville, back over the Blue 
Ridge at Front Royal, and into Rich- 
mond through Culpepper, Orange, and 
Fredericksburg indicates that the crops 
in this part of the state have been con- 
siderably damaged by the long drouth 
of spring. Hay is found to be univer- 
sally short and woody and the yield is 
set at about half of last year’s. The 
wheat crop was thin on the ground and 
short in straw. The apple crop is esti- 
mated to be, at this early season, no 
larger than the crop of last year. The 
most encouraging feature of this trip 
is the clean condition of the corn crop. 
With favorable weather this crop should 
make the average high yield for the 
Valley and western part of the state. 

T. G. Balfour, formerly a farmer and 
assistant county agent in North Carolina 
before coming to Virginia, has been 
made county agent in Chesterfield Coun- 
ty, succeeding T. S. Burfoot, resigned. 
Before becoming the agent in Chester- 
field Mr. Balfour has been assistant 
agent in Charles City and New Kent 
counties under B. V. Perry and assis- 
tant agent in Spottsylvania under Ro- 
bert Linthecum. 

Creamerics of Virginia are beginning 
to realize the importance of a superior 
and uniform product. Nelson A. Loucks 
returning from a recent trip to the 
Valley and the western part of the 
state says that the creamerymen are 
showing interest in the manufacture of 
a uniform Virginia product, which 
cream grading under uniform standards 
would make possible. This, it is declar- 
ed, would result in improving their 
business as well as returning more 
money to the dairymen. 

Members of the Virginia Codperative 
Sheep and Wool Growers’ Association 
are encouraged about the probable prices 
of wool. This information is advanced 
by K. A. Keithy, manager and secre- 
tary of the association, as it starts on 
its fifth year of successful operation. 

“The market is much stronger than 
for some months past,” he declared, “and 
with continued activity of the mills we 
should have a 50 cent wool market 
soon (we had an offer of 45 cents for 
our pool May 30).” 

The grading of the wool started at 
the assembling point in Richmond June 
22, instead of at Alexandria, where the 
association had its warehouse in ‘1924. 
The growers are invited to visit the 
warehouse and inspect the grading and 
preparation of the wool for shipment 
to the mills. Growers are urged to ship 
their clip as early as possible. 


Now Sampson County Takes 
Up Co-operative Shipments 


ms AMPSON County farmers are getting 
from the single cash crop sys- 
supplementing their cotton crop 


away 
tem by 
with poultry and hogs. What these 
sources of income mean to the farmers 
has been brought out very forcibly by 
the codperative carlot shipments which 
have gone out of the county this season. 
Since March 26, this county has shipped 
four cars of live poultry, weighing 72,654 
pounds, one carload of eggs, and one 
carload of fat hogs. What these ship- 
ments have meant to the farmers is 
shown in the following table which gives 
the gross sales and the saving effeeted 
by codperative carlot shipment :— 


Value at 

Value local price 
$15, 994, 75 $12,184.62 $3, 80. 13 
1,011.15 750.00 1.15 
392.00 


_ 


4 cars poultry 
lcar eggs 
1 car hogs 1,274.00 882.00 


It is expected that the codperative car- 
lot shipments of hogs and poultry will be 
a regular part of the agricultural pro- 
gram in Sampson County henceforth. 
Since the first shipment of poultry on 
March 26, you can notice new poultry 
houses being built on the farms along 
any county highway. At present there 
are about three carloads of pigs on feed, 
under the supervision of the agricultural 
teachers of the county, for early Sep- 
tember shipments. It is largely through 
the efforts of these teachers in their reg- 
ular classes with the boys and their even- 
ing classes with the farmers and their 
wives that Sampson County has built up 
this phase of farm business. And now 
that the problems of production are 
partly solved, they are turning more of 
their attention to the marketing side and 
helping the grower get the most out of 
the produce which he has raised. 

This splendid record in codperative 
marketing was possible only through the 
hearty codperation of the farmers and 
those agencies working for the uplift of 
farm life in the county. First, the State 
Division of Markets arranged for the 
selling of the car; second, the home dem- 
onstration agent and the vocational agri- 
cultural teachers of the county advertised 
the sale locally and helped load the car; 
third, the farmers codperated in bringing 
in their poultry, waiting their turn to 
weigh in, and helping to make the ven- 
ture a great success. 

J. M. HENLEY, 
Teacher of Agriculture, Salemburg 
High School. 

Editorial Comment.—It is getting time 
for every county to take up codperative 
carlot shipments. If your county has not 
yet done so, better find out why. The 
following excerpt from the Sampson 
Independent shows how Sampson folks 
are pleased with the results:— 

“The county as a whole is deeply in- 
debted to those who have made possible 
this source of income. The home dem- 
onstration agent and the vocational in- 
structors in the county schools have 
made these chicken sales possible. The 
benefit derived by the county has already 
far morc than paid the salaries of these 
people for the entire year. Such definite 
results tend to prove the value of these 
officers beyond doubt.” 


Important Farm News 


WEST African correspondent of The 

African World says: “The whole of 
Africa, from the Nile Delta to the Cape 
of Good Hope, is being incited to take 
up and increase cotton culture, and all 
the European controlling Powers are 
projecting irrigation works and _ ,ail- 
ways to provide land for the culture and 
transport of the crops.” 

Final settlement on cotton of the 1924 
crop by the Alabama Farm Bureau cot- 
ton Association shows an average price 
of 22.87c per pound for middling white 
cotton. The total value of all cotton 
handled was $9,690,547.10. 

Three codperative tobacco associations 
are operating in the Union of South 
Africa. The membership of all three 
is restricted to bona fide tobacco grow 
ers. All members are required to de- 
liver their crops to the associations ‘for 
marketing, and all share the profits pro 
rata. 

Plans are being made by the Market- 
ing Specialist of the Tennessee Exten- 
sion Division for pooling the 1925 wool 
clip. Twenty-seven points have been 
designated and dates set for holding 
wool sales. The wool will be graded 
and sold according to quality. Buyers 
from all over the country attend these 
sales and make sealed competitive bids 
on the wool. Last year over 200,000 
pounds of wool was sold through the 
pools. 

ee FS 
GOOD washing machine saves wear 
on both the clothes and the person 
doing the washing. 
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DUROC-JERSEYS 
—, Durocs Choice breeding 
pi Farmers’ prices. J. P. Alexander Fairfic 
V ireinia 
HAMPSHIRES 
Hampshires, big type rams James W Graves 


American National Bank, Richmond, Va 
POLAND-CHINAS _ 


“ieautifal Poland-China shoats, 4 months, $14 Hi 
S. Pisher, Hebron, Va 

bred gilts, boars, pigs Big type. Mt. Pieasant 
Steck Farm, Fairfield. Va 
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Wilk3, Licensed Agent, “bone deLeon, Fla - — - farmers price’ airmont Farms, Stauntot See . ill 
~ Stop paying rents. Own your farm. 51 tracts, 62% POTATOES i DOGS : -: hog ( mer oe whose Rate 
acres each, fine tebacco lands, 10 miles from Albany Lockout Mountain Irish Potatoes, $1.75 per bushel : [pee rye — ~ Tate Tenn Aspirations, prepaic $1.5) anted. é 
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Outland, Norfolk, a Idlewild Kennels, Vaiden, Miss 
Mine . . . S é ful arked. 
HELP OR SITUATION WANTED RYE Fine pedigreed Collie pups; beautifully mas AGENTS WANTED 
H. R. Birchett, Lebanon, Tenn 
Winter Rye, $1.75; Abruzzi Hye, $2.25 Order = - I trat lists 
All men, women, 18-65, wanting to qualify for gov- early, crop short. Fred Scroggs, Brasstown, N. C. Rat Terriers, Airedales, Hounds Hustrated " @eleones ’ ‘ erard Ticino — ick- 
ernment positions, $140 Pe monthly, bome or trav- : 10¢ Pete Slater, Box P, Pana, Ill _Saigamen Wanted Howard-Hickory Nursery, Hic 
eling, write Ozment, 225, St. Louis. Mo. MISCELLANEOUS SEED Unregistered Collie Pups—Tan with white marks N y lesman want Fr Forsyth Nursery, Win. 
Position wanted as farm and dairy manager Man wor Sale- Nev - . eee males ie: nemnasen $5 Six weeks old ‘ B triley urgery salesman antec orsyth } sery, 
if, ‘ ate 7 - « ale ew orop NM. ©, and Abruzzi Rye ; Crim- > ston, N 
with life experience in the raising of purebred stock 5 (over Seed in the chaff. Appler and Fulghun Seed Polkt on : ~ 2 Mt " — a 
also advanced registery records, best of references. Oats and Native grown “Hi ¥--s " Vetch. Hick ry Seed “Columbian White Collies, registered U. K “blood _ Fruit Trees Sale Wanted. Concord 
Lacey, Aberdeen, N. C. Company, Hickory, N lines, $16, $12.50. Guaranteed papers Ju Tumb lin, Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord . 
Pea Finest quality vari us varieties, four’ fifty Fountain Inn, 8. ¢ as Fruit Trees, Evergreens, Shrubbery, for sale. Agents 
PLANTS Damaged Peas, two dollars up Soybeans, three va- Male Collies, 8 weeks, sable and white Registered wanted ‘orsyth Nursery, Winst ( A, 
rieties, three fifty Nitrate Soda, sixty-four ton sire, $8. Fancy Barred Rock pullets. Jessie G. Thoms Get our free sample case let articles, Perfumes 
Fine Cane Seed, one seventy-five J. Coulter son, Chadbourn, North Carolina and speeialties Wonderfully profitable. LaDerma 
CABBAGE—COLLARD—TOMATO Connelly Spxings, N. ¢ Special prices for 30 days on night dogs and Beasies Co., Dept. RB., St. Louis hi: 
Potato plants: $1.25, 1,000. Paul Murray, Cataw all ages. Order now, avoid rush later. Your ieee We start you without a Soaps, extracts, 
ba, N. © POULTRY AND EGGS be ready f 2 “eo te as he knows you. Arrow perfumes, toilet goods experience unnecessary. Car- 
a en ~ ev f on a ant 2 3 @ 
Leading Potato plants: $1.50, 1,000 Fred Murray, head Kenne . - nation Co., Dept. 173, St. Loui 
Catawha BABY CHICKS AN | Ri aman age Sales make $50.00 Offer wonder- 
Porto Rix Potato Plants, $2, 1,000 B. F. Bennett MISCELL EOUS ful start you Wholesale Distributors,”’ 
Fort Mill. 8. C = | Dept 105 609 Division Street, Chicago. 
. Ta Purebred Reds, Rocks, 12c; Leghorns, 1( 15 va — . — 
s Potato $1.50 thousand. National rieties. Forsyth Fa m Winston NN c xt F ’ Radio Sets and Parts—Watches, dia ‘A Business of Your Own and Sell Chipped 
ales ( ns : Tans ; free Catalogue Madio Sets aric arte ‘pamae of Glass Name and Number Plates *kerboards, Signs, 
"Se Mico Pot ee was ( rT py —_ We are now booking orde rs for Feb., March, April monds, Jewelry, roll music, novelties. Big catalogue free Large booklet free E. Palmer Wooster Ohio,’’ 
1 Fs Pad Xi Ry i tlie pec “ted » leliv ee: He - and May hatched 8. C Vhite Leghorns (Wyckoff’s write for eopy National Home Furnishing Ce Dur ae lh net eC = 
- “ate Md i Uvameton. f staain). Write for amie Bayville Farms, Lynn ham, N. © Lightning.—Strange battery compound. Charges dis- 
Porto Rico Potato plants 85c. 1,000 Prompt haven Va. : I “st Mailing List of Vance County, North Caro- charged batteries instantly. Eliminates old method 
shipment. Georgia Plant Farm. Baxley, Ga. — eee eno eae Pe rified by Henderson entirely. Gallon free to agents. Lightning Co., St. 
High Grade Chicks.—Delivered, 100 lots: Leghorns lina. Classified with addresses verified by ot Paul, M 
> " ; a =. 3 F , § ankens Au inn 
Porto Rico Potaio plants: 500, 85c;°1,000, $1.50, jarge assorted, $10: Rock Reds, Anconas, Wyan- Postoffice Write for prices. Miss G. C, Blacknall, Oe = oiecaiaias 
prepaid Lillydale Farm, Mineral Springs, N. C dottes Orpingt ns, $12; Assort ted, 7.50 a atalogue Box 304, Henderson, N. C, Agents—90c¢ an hour to advertise and distribute sam- 
All kinds Potato, Pepper, Egg and Tomat plants Dixie Poultry Farms, Brenham, Texas ples to consumer Write quick territory and par- 
$2.60 thousand Fors vee osuety, Winston, N ( a “ BUILDING MATERIAL tiulars American Products Co., American Bldg., 
Earl T Wakefield bi . (high Sr ee Leghorn pe Roofing—Galvanized 5-V crimp roofing, metal shin- Cincinnati, Ohio 
warily Jersey akefiel Cabbage plants, 300 Ti ate shipment, $9.75 Thompson’s strain Rocks, rles oO ofing, asphalt hingles, nationally aciver- ——- s “4 .* . — 
1,000, $1.50. Postage paid. Preacher Manning, Ber P strain Rocks, White Wyandottes, and Reds, § <8) COE ee: ee sia. Wien ATi, Johne-Man Agents.—Make a dollar an Sell Mendes. a 
son. N. € $9.75 per hun tred Broilers, $7.00 hundred Free vie Write us for prices and samples. ‘Budd-Piper patent patch for ka tantly mending leaks in all viens 
ry a > -_ > 7 picture circul Trail’s End Po ultry Farm, Gordons- ey y . sils. Sample pac age free g. 0., ept. 
gen, raeo ae ao” oe haa i ville 4 — _— Roofing Co., Durham, N. 701, Amsterdam ¥ 
brough, Mershon, Ga.- 7 2 LEGHORNS CALCIUM ARSENATE ” Bibles and Testaments, Bible dictionaries, Bible 
Southern Queen, Nancy Hall, Porto Rico, Triumph —- ss ale oh a = Naco-Brand.—Guaranteed equal government speci- histories, Bible stories, books for tage and on 
and Tomato plants, $2.00 thousand, prepaid. 1 F  Phree jundred “fin ° White Leghorn yearling hens fications 100-pound - steel drums, ed ~~ wg se! wn ed Ww rite Jenkins Bible 
Punch, Newton, N. C. Young-Barron strain at $1.50 each. Some nice Barron Send cheek or money order with order ae Se ae ashington = ae ee 
Plenty Cabbage and Collard plants ready, late va- cockere _W. M. Thomas, Cherokee, 8. C. Co.. P. O. Box 426, Memphis, Tenn 2 Agents.—Our new household cleaning device washes 
rieties: 250 postpaid 50c; 500 postpaid 75ce; dollar June,’ . 8 > sale Trail’: OUTFITS and dries windows, sweeps, cleans walls, scrubs, mops. 
1,000 expressed R. O. Parks, Pisgah N. Cc mad ne Fre. Swniannlversary, 4 fit Be Cann > Fe Costs less than brooms Over promt. Write 
— — I a, ~ ge een - Samitary Tin Cans. Elrose, Fairmont, N. ¢ Harper Brush Works, 205 8rd $ Fairfield, Iowa. 
Cabbage and Collard Plants— 500, 95e; 1,000, $1.25 erels, all ages; breeding hens; sale includes baby chicks : _ — 
prepaid, 1,000, $1 expressed. Satisfaction and prompt rg Ae y deat, Go yet er, A ga CREAM Agents.—Write for free samples. Sell Madison 
6 a + 3 J cli y ices, ail’s Er oultry Farm, rdonsville a. ; : o ; Cc 
pments aut prenieed._7e2 Coune _Srankiin, Ve. ! : ari ‘ Wanted—More cream shippers. Can use your cream eee a =. = A Wg = 
Tomato, Cabbage, Collard plants, Teading varieties. all year round. Prompt, accurate returns. References . “$100 week] ? nd bonis Madison Mills, 511 
Brussels Sprouts, Kale. Postpaid: 100, 30c; 300, 75c; LIVEST upon request. In answering state quantity available. [017° New York. ” , 
500, $1.00; 1,000, $1.5 Satisfaction “guaranteed. Catawba Creamery, Hickory, N. C. roadway, New York. 
Write D. F. Jamison, pA Cc FARM MACHINERY 
Plants—Cabbage and Collard, jor aT heading—500, BERKSHIRES 
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$1; 1,000, $1.50 
pressed collect. 


prepaid. 1,0 1; 10,000, $8 ex- 
Cauliflower doubie above prices. Sat- 





isfaction guaranteed. Tidewater Plant Co., Franklin, 
Virginia. 
Cabbage, Collards and Tomato plants, all leading 


varieties grown in Dixie, early and 


late: immediate 
delivery; satisfaciton guaranteed: 


$1.00 thousand, pos 





tage and express charges collect; safe delivery any 
Place in Dixieland. The Dixie Plant Co., Franklin, 
Virginia. 

Special—Two million fine cabbage plants for summer 


and fall heading ready. Copenhagen Market, Danish 
BRalthead, Wakefield, Flat Dutch and Succession. July 
i bony 300, 75c; 500, $1. Mailed prepaid. Expressed, 

$5. > ee | aputtively aranteed or money 
cheerfully refunded. J, Counelit I Gompany, Whole- 
male Growers, Franklin, Va. 


CELERY 








For Sale—Giant Paschal C elery plants. Bedded plants 
75ce per 100; transplaned plants, per Jelivered 
by mail. Ord taken now. Write to Dr. J. E. Wyehe, 
Greensboro, N. C. 


NURSERY STOCK 


Early bearing budded and grafted Pecan trees. For- 
syth Nursery, Wi inston, aad ates 


Fruit and Ornamental 
Concord Nursery, Dept. 











Trees.—Salesmen wanted. 
25> Gencord, Ga. 








Extra Choice, Bred-up, Early ‘Bearing, Bud “and 
Grafted Paper Shell Pecan Trees for Sale. a 
_. nursery in world. ery tree guaranteed. Cata- 

ae sprice list free. Base Peoan Company, Lum- 





SEEDS 


C BEANS 











James W. Graves, American 


Berkshires.— mg type. 
ichmond, Va. 


National Bank, 


CHESTER WHITES 


Registered Chester White Pigs—Boggy Hollow Ranch 
Purvis, Miss. 








Harvester, poor man’s price—only 
tying attachment Free catalog 
Box 528, Salina, Kans. 


Rich man’s Corn 
$25.00 with bundle 
showing pictures of harvester 








HAY 
~~ New _ crop Clever Hay for sale, $25.00 per ton, 
f.o.b. Liberty, N. C W. D. Staley. 








Would You 





Believe It? 








That an advertiser who used only $4.08 
worth of space in our classified columns 
received a total of 204 telegrams, inquiries, 
and orders, amounting to $5,254.50 in 
cas 


Ien’t this a wonderful showing and one 
that we can justly be proud off 

The information comes to us from one 
of our advertisers, Mr. J. W. Jarvis, 
Swan Quarter, N. C. 





Mr. Jarvis has been a consistent advertiser in The 
Progressive Farmer for several years and certainly 
knows that the use of our classified columns pays 
liberally, if used regularly. You, too, can get re- 
sults by using a small want ad in our columns, 





If you need help with your ad or desire more 


information, write us. We shall be 


glad to hear from you. 












Smooth 
Bee ink 


BELL STATIONERY CO., 
17 Charlotte Avenue, 


PERSONAL STATIONERY 


200 Sheets - 100 Envelopes, with your Name and Address 
printed on each FREE. Sheets 6 x 7 i 

high grade, white bond paper, printed in Sunny 
ink. Enclose $1.00. West of Denver $1. 10. Post Paid. 


sjoo 


tC 


oe even © 















than 





quickly, and w 


obligation. 


The American Guernsey Cattle Club 


Do You Want to 
Impreve Your Herd 
Quickly? 


Then let us send 
of the 
many are imevoving their he 

y a grade herd oe 
be improved in less time by the 
introduction of the Guernsey blood 
through other 
Write today. 


Guernsey.” 


13 Greve Stree 


Peterboro, New oonchire 


tells ho 


strains. No 








eet | 








Wilson Segbeane. $3 per bushel f.o.b. J. D. Thomp- 
son, Lewes, 

Choice es —Early Speckled Velvet Beans, 
per bushel. D. A. Burch Co, Chester, Ga 

Biloxi Soybean seed, recieaned. $2.95 per as 

40 per is 1% bushel sack. Jas. 5. Lench. Citronelle, 





$1.75 








Address Classified Advertising Dept. 
The Progressive Farmer, *‘x"" 











Jos. A. Tureen, Dest Dept. F, Hollins 


HOLLINS COLLEGE (Accredited) 


Por many years: King. and heifer with a year 


1 heads 


College, Va- 





ICEIITS 


SAME OLD THING 
Doolittle was unquestionably the kindest- 
Giant Shingles are ideal hearted man in town. Also the laziest. 
‘or new construction al- “Dearie,” he told his wife, “when I pass 
though specially adapted away, I shall leave everything to you.” 
for reroofing. “That's what you’ve been doing ever since 
we married,” she snapped back. 

CORRECT 


Soph—“Why does a stork stand on one 
foot?” 


Fresh—“Why does he?” 
Soph—“If he'd lift the other foot he’d fall 
down.” 





GOT HIS MONEY’S WORTH 
After morning services the family dined, 


Here’ S new roofing economy— ant certs and their procedure came in for 


h Father criticized the sermon. Mother dis- 

ry : ,. liked the blunders of the organist. The old- 

(Introduced by this new Giant Reroofing S ingle) est daughter thought the choir’s singing was 

atrocious. 

HANKS to their extra size i mrt staining, etc.). But the subject had to be dropped when 
h 


; ; ’ = wi the small boy of the family volunteered the 
(12 inches x 14 inches) ey’re fire-safe, too— proof rca “thal, Sealed te wee o ates ae 


fewer Giants and 392 less nails against flying sparks or embers. show for a nickel.” 


are needed per square than ; ; HOOT MON! 
Slate-Surfaced Shingles = with ordinary shingles—a big Lastingly surfaced with slate i. ecleant sed a Ges die es ek 


(Green Red Blue-Black) . . . : in three colors—dark red, moss- a bicycle. “They are cheap now and I can 
Everlastic Giant Shingles Saving in laying costs. ¢ let you have a good one for seven pounds.” 


Everlastic Mu ti Shingles . green oF blue-black—they add “I would rather put the money in another 
Extra thick, as well as extra to the attractiveness of any cow,” said the farmer, reflecting. 


Everlastic Octagonal Shingles a 
Roll Roofings large, Barrett Giants can be home. Ask the nearest Barrett "Ven  wpeit tov. mighty.“ teliih “ing 
: . around your farm on a cow, now wouldn’t 

Everlastic Smooth-Surfaced nailed right over the old roof! dealer to show you Barrett you?” said the salesman. 


That’s the modern method— Giants. There’s a Barrett Roof- Said the Scot: “No more foolish than I 
would milking a bicycle.” 


CORRECT 


The superintendent of schools was quizzing 
the younger pupils, and when hé came to 
Johnny he ‘said: 


Everlastic Mineral-Surfaced 


Fons Eee Sepeeeek? and it’s sound economy. ing that is 100% right for any 


No longer any need to tear building on your farm. 


off the old roof—a big item of ; 
labor cost done away with. This Book Tells How to “Now, my boy, I am going to give you 
very difficult problem. How much 


(No more broken shrubbery Make Old Houses Attractive 2 wer. ery, dion 
no more litter o splinters. n “c . “Why, that’s twenty-four,” replied Johnny. 
addition this “over the old Better, Homes han Old “Well, now, that’s splendid!” exclaimed 
roof” method gives a double- Houses gives practical aitera- the superintendent. “Indeed, that is very 


. tion suggestions for making old good. 
thick protection. : ” Sec tates ‘inde ne 
P houses more attractive, more seuane anid Johany, “it's perfect. 


Barrett Giants never rot or comfortable and worth more SCHOOL DAY TRIBULATIONS 
rust and so never need upkeep money. Send for it—today! Johnny. sad Billy bed how “cntdlan: ae 


in school and the teacher had sent them out 
to an old apple tree for switches for their 
punishment. 


“Don’t you wish God hadn’t let us be 

4 O51 01-10), Ee gel By: \ 4 born?” sobbed Billy. 
“Naw,” said Johnny, “but I wish Adam and 
THE BARRETT COMPANY, 40 Rector St., New York Eve had swallowed every one o’ them blamed 


apple seeds.”—Capper’s Weekly. 


Enclosed is 10 cents, for which please send me copy 
of “Better Homes from Old Houses,” which shows SOME GAIN FASTER THAN OTHERS 
“You heard about the baby fed on ele- 


all the familiar types of old-style houses with prac- 
ype y . P phant’s milk that gained twenty pounds the 


OF tical suggestions for remodeling them. aoe week?” 
R ING os “No! That was remarkable. Whose baby 
, Eg ee ee ; dw’ %t? 


“The elephant’s.” 
THE BARRETT COMPANY, 40 RECTOR ST., NEW YORK CITY 


In Canada: HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


* The Barrett Company, Limited, 2021 St. Hubert Street, Montreal, Que., Canada 
By J. P. ALLEY —SehByndicate, The 


























EF You Don’ GREE wiDPp 

UNC’ JOHN HE GWINE ARGY 
ve You OuTEN Yo’ MIN‘’---EN 

Our Advertisements Guaranteed Reliable OUTS a EF You DOES GREE WID 


E GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer advertisements RELI- f es Pe 
W ABLE. If ia writing mae net and oedering goose the sub- i E = : HIM ’ DEN HE TALK You 
scriber says, “I saw your advertisement in e Progressive i WP : Prices 
Farmer,” and will report any unsatisfactory transaction to us ~~ . s Pye x4 wt 7 To DEATH! 
within thirty days from date of order, we will refund cost price < - Ea : ee 
of article purchased (not to exceed an aggregate of $1,000 on any 
one advertiser), if such loss, results from any fraudulent mis- 
representation in our advertising columns. We cannot try to 
adjust trifling disputes between reliable business houses and 
their patrons, however; nor does this guarantee cover advertis- 
ing of real estate, because ‘ 


buyers choulé porenealy eh 
investigate lan ore . “Farwst™ 
purchasing. Abpnseausy. 


CATALOG OF 


Army Goons 
BARGAINS 
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Samples & 











ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 
I kin stan’ de Fo’th o’ Ju-ly speech- 
makin,’ but I don’ lak so much o’ dis 














